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I. 
In my life's youth, while yet the deeper needs 
Of the inmost spirit unawakened were. 
Thou couldst recount of high heroic deeds, 
Couldst add a glory unto earth and air, — 
A crowning glory, making fair more fair : 
So that my soul was pleased and satisfied, 
Which had as yet no higher deeper care. 
And said that thou shouldst evennore abide 
With me, and make my bliss, and be my spirit's bride. 

B 
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II. 



But years went on, and thoughts which slept before, 
Over the horizon of my soul arose — 
Thoughts which perplexed me ever more and more ; 
As though a Sphinx should meet one, and propose 
Enigmas hard, and which whoso not knows 
To interpret, must her prey and victim be ; 
And I, round whom thick darkness seemed to close, 
Knew only this one thing, that misery 
Remained, if none could solve this riddle unto me. 



III. 



Then I remembered how from thy lips fell 
Large words of promise, how thou couldst succeed 
All darkest mysteries of life to spell ; 
Therefore I pleaded with thee now to read 
The riddle that was baffling me, with speed. 
To 3deld some answer to the questioning : 
Something thou spak^st, but nothing to my need, 
So that I counted thee an idle thing. 
Who, having promised much, oouldst no true succour 
bring. 
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IV. 

And I turned from thee, and I left thee quite, 
And of thy name to hear had little care : 
For I was only seeking if by flight 
I might shun her^ who else would rend and tear 
Me, who could not her riddle dark declare : — 
This toil, the anguish of this flight was mine. 
Until at last, inquiring everywhere, 
I won an answer from another shrine. 
An holier oracle, a temple more divine. 

V. 

But when no longer without hope I mourned, 
When peace and joy revived in me anew. 
Even from that moment my old love returned, 
My former love, yet wiser and more true. 
As seeing what for us thy power can do. 
And what thy skill can make us understand 
And know — and where that skill attained not to; 
How far thou canst sustain us by thy hand. 
And what things shall in us a holier care demand — 

b2 
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VI. 

My love of thee and thine— for earth and air. 
And every common sight of sea and plain, 
Then put new robes of glory on, and wear 
The same till now, and things which dead had lain 
Revived, as flowers that smell the dew and rain : 
I was a man again of hopes and fears, 
The fountains of my heart flowed forth again, 
Whose sources had seemed dry for many years, 
And there was given me back the sacred gift of tears. 

VII. 

And that old hope, which never quite had perished, 
A longing which had stirred me from a boy. 
And which in darkest seasons I had cherished — 
Which nothing could quite vanquish or destroy — 
This with all other things of life and joy 
Revived within me — and I too would seek 
The power, that moved my own heart, to employ 
On others, who perchance would hear me speak. 
If but the tones were true, although the voice were 
weak. 
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VIII. 



Though now there seems one only worthy aim 
For Poet,— that my strength were as my will ! — 
And which renounce he cannot without blame — 
To make men feel the presence by his skill 
Of an eternal loveliness, until 
All souls are faint with longing for their home, 
Yet the same while are strengthened to fulfil 
Tlieir work on earth, that they may surely come 
Unto the land of Life, who here as exiles roam. 

IX. 

And what though loftiest fancies are not mine, 
Nor words of chiefest power, yet unto me 
Some voices reach out of the inner shrine, 
Heard in mine heart of hearts, and I can see 
At times some glimpses of the majesty. 
Some prints and footsteps of the glory trace, 
Which has been left on earth, that we might be 
By them led forward to the secret place. 
Where we perchance might see that glory face to face. 
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X. 



If in this quest, O power of sacred song, 
Thou canst assist, — oh never take thy flight ! 
If thou canst make us gladder or more strong, 
If thou canst fling glimpses of glorious light 
Upon life's deepest depth and highest height, 
Or pour upon its low and level plain 
A gleam of mellower gladness, — ^if this might 
Thou hast — (and it is thine ) — ^then not in vain 
Are we henceforth prepared to follow in thy train. 



SABBATION; HONOR NEALE 



AND 



(Stf^tt ^otmi. 



SABBATION. 



A Jletoiet ULtqtntt. 



-»- 



By the dark mountains guarded well, 

And on the other side 
Of Chavila, for gold renowned, 

A land lies broad and wide. 
Four square it lies — a man at speed 

Might travel every way, 
And would not pass from end to end 

Until the ninetieth day. 
The mountains with their barriers dark 

Upon three sides enclose 
' This goodly land, but on the fourth 

A wondrous river flows ; 
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Between whose banks no water rolls, 

But rush and roar along 
Rocks stones and sand, together mixed, 

With tumult loud and strong ; 
And higher than the houses^ tops 

Huge fragments leap and fly- 
But on the holy seventh day 

It sleepeth quietly. 
Sabbation is it therefore named. 

For on the Sabbath day 
From eve till eve again comes back, 

That river sleeps alway ; 
Without a sound or slightest stir 

That day it doth renain. 
But then, the Sabbath done, returns 

Unto its strength again — 
So fierce that if in middle stream 

Were set an adamant rock. 
It would be shattered presently 

Before the furious shock. 
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By night a two days' journey off 

Its rushing heard may be, 
Like thunder, like a mighty wind. 

Or like the roaring sea. 

Behind this river dwell secure 

The children of the race, 
That had on IsraePs mountains once 

Their quiet resting-place, 
Till to the Assyrian for their sins 

Delivered for a prey, 
Who from their soil uprooted them. 

And planted £Eur away. 
But they, when in that foreign land 

Awhile they had remained. 
Said, — ^' Let us rise and seek some place 

By idols unprofaned. 
Where we, by sore affliction taught. 

At length may understand, 
And keep the law we never kept 

While in our former land/' 



Tiur oHiBH* "nanus '^piifi. iiiniiHifliga^ 
jLxa. rami; nfc inr fH&. 

Ana iZ! 1^ pliciu^ ^At Tcxsed then there, 

FfJT eT«T tzmed aside : 
A land of jitnain^ thmt fear no droogfat, 

Xor erer hJl to flow. 
Of welb not fed by tnibid rains, 

But fipringing from below ; 
Wharf, never upon sounding wing 

AAvatice the locust swann, 
T(» liido the noon-day sun, and bring 

To vvvry green thing harm ; 
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Where never from the desert blows 

The dry and scorching wind, 
That breathes o''er flowery fields, and leaves 

A wilderness behind : 
The early and the latter rain 

Their heavens ne'er refuse, 
And what the day bums up, the night 

Repairs with copious dews. 
With their own hands they till the ground 

And have of nothing lack, 
The grain upon their furrows cast 

An hundred-fold gives back. 
And twice the cattle on their hills 

Yield increase every year. 
And trees that in no other land 

Bear fruit are laden here. 
Not readier on Engeddi'^s steeps 

The wounded balsam sheds 
Its life's blood, and the Indian nard 

Lifts here its spiky heads. 
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And gardens of delight are theirs ; 

And what is strange elsewhere 
Of costly gum or fragrant spice, 

Is counted common there : 
No snake or scorpion, fox or dog, 

Nor any beast unclean. 
Nor aught that can bring harm to man. 

Through all the land is' seen. 
A little child will feed the flocks 

In forests far away. 
Nor fearing man, nor evil beast, 

Nor demon of noon-day. 

They keep the ancient Hebrew tongue, 

The speech which Angels love ; 
And their true prayers in that are made, 

And always heard above — 
Heard too in doleful worlds below. 

Where, at their hours of prayer, 
The anguish intermits awhile^ 

The hopeless misery there. 
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And sometimes if a man goes forth 

In lonely wilds to pray, 
An Angel then will meet him there, 

And — Grace be with thee ? — say ; 
No child before his parents' eyes 

Is laid on funeral bier, 
And none departs that has not reached 

His happy hundredth year ; 
That has not at the least beheld 

His children'*s children rise 
About his knees, to glad his heart 

And cheer his failing eyes. 
Nor is the life then torn away 

By rude and painful death, 
But Gabriel with a gentle kiss 

Draws out the flitting breath : 
And when the righteous comes at last 

To Paradise, there wait 
A crowd of ministering spirits there 

Around its ruby gate; 
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Tlioy put tlie sordid grave-clothes off, 

Tn raiment pure and white 
Tliey clothe him, glistering garments spnn 

From glorious clouds of light : 
Tlu^y sot two crowns upon his head , 

Of purest gold is one, 
The otlior diadem is wrought 

Of poarl and precious stone : 
And giving myrtle in his hand, 

Tliey praise him, and they say, 
*M)o in and oat thy bread henceforth 
Witli gladness every day. " 

Tlie day before a child is bom. 

The Angel, that is given 
To be his guide and guard through life 

And lead him safe to heaven, 
In spirit takes him where the Blest 

With light divine are fed. 
Each sitting on his golden throne. 

His crown upon his head ; 
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" And these," he says, "are they who loved 

The law of the JV^ost High, 
And such hy his eternal grace 

Come hither when they die : 
Live thou and be an heir at length 

Through mercy of this grace. 
Since thou must for thy warning know 

There is another place." 
The Angel carries then that soul 

At eventide to hell, 
Where the ungodly evermore 

In painful prison dwell. 
" These vTretched once, as thou wilt soon, 

The breath of life did draw. 
And therefore be thou wise betim(>s, 

And keep and love the law/* 

And if one see his brother sin. 

Or hear him speaking vain 
Or foolish words, he leaves him not 

Unchidden to remain. 
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But in juSiit anger says to him, 

" My brother, wilt thou know 
That sin upon our fathers brought 

God'^s wrath and all their woe ? " 
And thus doth each one each exhort, 

In righteousness and fear 
And with true hearts the righteous Lord 

To honour and revere. 



And them, a people honouring him, 

Ho honours in the sight 
Of all their foes, exalting them 

"With power and glorious might. 
Wliile they fear none, the fear of them 

On every land is spread. 
That none of all the neighbouring folks 

Dare stir them up for dread — 
"Well pleased if only they by them 

May unassailed remain. 
And princes far and near send gifts 

For their good will to gain ; 
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And five *and twenty Kings to them 

Appointed tribute pay, 
And hands of strength upon the necks 

Of all their foes they lay. 
And when their Patriarch rideth forth 

For pleasure or for state, 
An hundred thousand men or more 

On his outgoing wait ; 
An hundred thousand horsemen, all 

In glittering steel arrayed. 
Whose trappings all are scarlet dyed. 

Whose banners wide displayed. 

At break of morning every day. 

Some chief ones of the land 
In pomp and solemn state ride forth, 

A high exulting band, 
As though to welcome and to greet 

And lead in triumph home 
Some royal Stranger looked-for long. 

Who now at length should come. 

c 2 
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With some dejection on their brows 

At evening they return — 
" Why conies he not ? why tarries he 

Until another mom ? " 
But soon the shadow from their brows. 

The gloom has passed away, 
And that rejoicing troop goes forth 

Upon the following day — 
As high of hope, in all their state, 

They issue forth again, 
Sure that their high-raised hope will not 

Prove evermore in vain ; 
That He will one day come indeed, 

And with a mighty hand 
Will lead them back to repossess 

Their old, their glorious land. 



HONOR NEALE. 



A GRiEYOUS wrong it were, and treason done 

Unto the common heart of human kind, 

By which all live and love, to yield this thought 

Place for an instant, that because the griefs 

We tell of, are not high and stately woes. 

But simple sorrows, pangs of every day, — 

Or that because the hearts that owned those griefs 

Beat not beneath high roofs of palaces, 

But underneath the lowliest cottage sheds^ — 

Therefore we shall not win a listening ear, 

Therefore we shall but make a vain appeal. 

And vainly seek to unlock the source of tears : 

A wrong indeed to what our human heart 
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Yet keeps of good and kind ; and in the faith, 

The better faith that any earnest grief. 

Though finding utterance in the lowliest phrase, 

Will so in its reality and strength 

Exalt the humble, glorify the mean, 

That being recorded truly, it will stir 

The deep and hidden waters of all hearts. 

And thus have gracious influence, bringing each 

To feel what he in common has with all, 

And for the while " making the whole world kin**- 

In this faith am I confident to give 

The lowly history of a common grief, 

A sorrow in which high and low alike 

Have equal share, a mother'^s grief — and this 

In words as nearly as may be her own ; 

For while Invention barren proves and old, 

Nature is rich and manifold and new. 



But this much needful preface to her tale 
Must first find place. A little cottage girl 
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Was Honor Neale ; and in the farther west 

Of Ireland stood her parents' lowly hut. 

For some brief while this child was brought within 

The holy influence of a better faith 

Than that her parents held, the faith of Rome — 

Attending for a season at a school 

Where the pure doctrine and the lore of Christ 

Was truly taught ; and there this little child. 

Though slow to learn, yet rendered earnest heed 

To all she heard ; but after some short time. 

Before it could be known if that good seed 

Sown in her heart would put forth blade and ear, 

Her parents, whether of their own accord, 

Or urged by some suggestion from without. 

Withdrew her, and she laboured in the fields 

Beside her father. 'Twas a late wet spring. 

And she, of weakly frame, could ill endure 

To carry heavy burdens on her back. 

As she was tasked to do, till many times 

She left her labour, and returning home 
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Sat down and cried for weariness and pain ; 
But still her mother, thinking that she made 
More of her pains than need was, in the hope 
She might be suffered to return to school, 
A wish she failed not often to express, 
Would sometimes ask her, had she then no mind 
To lend her father what small help she could. 
On whom the burden of a family 
Of many daughters with one only boy 
Pressed heavily — and then without a word 
She would return unto her work again ; 
But soon she evidently grew too weak 
For toil, and soon too weak to leave the house, 
And illness, to be traced without a doubt 
To that hard toil, had settled in her joints. 
And on her breast, long illness, full of pain. 
Three years in all it lasted ; in which while. 
In a dark comer of the cottage sitting, 
Much in her reading she improved herself^ 
And of her own accord she learned by heart 
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Some hymns, with which she solaced lonely hoars : 
But chiefly was delighted when they came 
To visit her, as now they often did, 
Who with a lively interest kept in mind 
This child, somewhile a pupil in their care. 
But if through gracious teaching from on high, 
And through that lengthened discipline of pain, 
In spirit she grew fitter for her change. 
In body she grew weaker day by day ; 
And by degrees her pains had so increased 
That when it was announced that she was gone, 
"What could they do, who knew what she endured. 
But render hearty thanks for her release ? 

Willing to speak some comfort if they might 
Unto the sorrowing, willing too to learn 
How at the last it was with this poor child. 
The friends of whom I speak, not many days 
After the tidings reached them of her death. 
Knocked at the cottage door yet once again. 
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Much was the mother at their entrance moved ; 

For all the past, associated with them. 

Came to her mind ; but presently she spoke, 

And seemed to find much comfort and relief 

In talking freely of her child, and all 

Her sorrow into sjrmpathising ears 

Outpouring, and abruptly thus began — 

" For months before she died she slept with me, 

For I had pains and troubles of my own. 

Which would have kept me waking anyhow. 

And I was glad the others in the house, 

Who had been toiling hard the whole day long. 

And could enjoy sound sleep, should have their rest 

Unbroken. Often in the dark dark night. 

When all the house was quiet, she would say, 

If I had risen to move her in the bed 

More times than common, or to give her drink, 

' Oh, mother, when you used to bid me do 

Things which I did not like, how many times 

I disobeyed you — I am much afraid 
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I often vexed and grieved you at the heart.' 
* No, Honor, you were always a good child,' 
I answered, and 'twas nothing more than truth. 
Ah, Sir, if she were sitting by my side, 
I should not now be praising her this way ; 
And it is rather I should grieve to think 
I did not show more tenderness to her. 
For, Honor, had I thought that you and I 
Would have to part so soon, I would have been 
Much kinder to you. She has lain awake 
For hours together, then as if a thought 
Suddenly struck her, — ' This is not the way 
I should be praying. Mother, lift me up, 
And set the pillow under my sore knee.' 
And then she has continued so, until 
Her head grew heavy, and she asked again 
To be set down. How often in the night, 
When all is quiet in the lonesome house, 
I now stretch out my hands and feel about, 
Betwixt awake and sleeping, round the bed — 
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For this now comes of course, and when my hands 
Find nothing, feeling round in emptiness. 
Oh then it is, or when the dreary light 
Of morning comes, my grief sits heaviest on me, 
As though my loss were but of yesterday. 
So that I scarce have strength to lift my hand. 
Or go about the needful work o** the house. 
But as the day gets forward, what with tasks 
That must be done, and neighbours coming in. 
And pleasant light of the sun, and cheerful sounds. 
My heart grows somewhat lighter, till the weight 
Of all comes back at evening again. 

The very day before she died, she said, 
' Dear mother, would you lift me in your arms. 
And carry me this once over the door, 
That I might look on the green fields again V 
The day was cold and raw — and I refused, 
Till seeing that her mind was set upon it, 
I wrapped the blanket round her safe and warm ; 
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But when I took her in my arms, it went 
Unto my heart — I raised her with such ease ! 
She had so pined and wasted, that her weight 
Was even as nothing ; but I took her out 
Into the air, and carried her all round 
The doYer field, and shewed her eyer3rihing ; 
And as I brought her back she only said. 
Supposing I was wearied with her weight, 
' I never shall be asking this again.' 

And the last day, the morning that she died, 
She was as usual reading in the book 
Which had been given her when she quitted school : 
Ah ! Sir, I have forgotten most of what 
Was in that book ; but wh^i I call to mind 
Its beautiful words, it makes me sad to think 
That there was no such learning in my time. 
For so I might be reading now myself 
The very words that I have heard her read. 
And maybe might find comfort for my grief; 
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I know at least that she found comfort there, 

'Twas that which made her happy at the last. 

For at the first, when first her pains hegan, 

She could not bear to think that she was dying, 

And would grow angry if a neighbour spoke 

As though her death was near : and the first time 

She was persuaded she should not recover, 

' Oh mother,' she cried out in agony, 

' Where am I going ? Am I going where 

I never can come back to you again, 

And ishall I not talk to you any more. 

And never sit beside you and look up 

Into your face, when you are suffering pain, 

And ask what ails you V Then she would at first 

Be at some times impatient in her pains. 

And then I could do nothing to her mind. 

But for the last months of her life she seemed 

To think that each thing was too good for her, 

And any little service done by any, 

And every little present which was brought 
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By a kind neighbour, was enough to make 

The thankful tears to come into her eyes. 

In all your life you never could have seen 

One young or old so willing to depart. 

Nor yet so ready : 'tis not I alone 

Say this, but one who had more right to know. 

For 'twas about three weeks before the last, 
We saw that there was something on her mind, 
And questioning her, she answered that she wished 
To see the Priest, and to confess herself 
Once more before she died. He came at once, 
And was alone with her for near an hour : 
And when he just was standing at the doot 
Ready to mount his horse, I heard him say 
Unto some neighbours that were standing by — 
' I never saw a happier holier child 
Than that is, ready to depart this world.' 
But then as he was taking his last leave. 
She fixed her eyes upon him with a look 
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As though she had left something still unsaid. 
He asked her, — * Is there anything, dear child, 
You have forgotten which you wish to tell ? 
You need not fear to speak before them all.' 
* Well, Sir,' she answered, * I was thinking then, 
'Tis now about three years ago there lived 
A little orphan here, and she and I 
Were often sent into the fields together 
To tend the cows ; and when 'twas cold and wet 
I many times would run into the house. 
That I might ask my mother for some food, 
Or warm myself awhile, and did not care 
To leave her out alone in all the cold : 
I hoped I might have seen her before this, 
And have her pardon asked before I died, 
For that has ever since been on my mind, 
And during all my illness troubling me ; 
For had she had a mother of her own. 
She would have gone to her as stout and bold 
As I to mine, and boldly asked of her 
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All that sbe wanted.' ^ You are a happy child, 
Dying this way, and grieving so yonr heart 
For such a little sin ;' and then he said, 
The Priest in all our hearing said, ' I wish 
That I had died when I was of your age. 
So not to have more sin on me than yours 
To answer for :' — ^these were his very words. 

But I was saying that the day she died 
She had been reading for some little time, 
And then complained her eyes were growing dim, 
And bade me wipe them. I was just then sweeping 
The hearth, and had made up our little fire ; 
But when I heard her speak this way, I knew 
What now was coming ; but I wiped her eyes 
As she desired-— I knew it was no use. 
And presently she gave me back the book ; 
' For, mother dear,' she said, ^ I cannot see 
To read a single word ;' and just as though 
She felt she would not want it any more. 
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Bade me to place it carefully aside, 

And putting on the cover, set it by 

In the hand-basket. There was no one else 

In all the house, excepting she and m^--* 

The others all were gone unto their work. 

And now I knew the time was close at hand, - 

Which had been drawing on for near three years. 

And presently I spoke to her again, 

And now she made no answer — only stretched 

Her hand out to me. I took hold of it. 

But in a moment let it go again, 

And lighting the twelve tapers held them there — 

It was a custom that my mother had. 

When one was dying — so I lighted them. 

And being lighted, held them all myself, 

For there were none beside me in the house. 

But when I saw the breath was leaving her, 

I dropped them all, and by her side fell dow^. 

But soon recovering picked them up again. 

And held them there till they were all burned down, 
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And as the last of them was going out 

She breathed at the same moment her kst breath. 



And she is gone. Sir, — ^but what matter now, 
What matter ? She was but a little child, 
Yet Nature cannot choose but sometimes grieve. 
And must have way : why had it only been 
A strangei^s child I had been rearing thus. 
And tending for now nearly fourteen years, 
My heart woidd needs be sad to let her go. 
But my own child, my darling Honoreen — 
Though when I think on all things, I believe 
That I am glad He took her to himself; 
It may be I shall follow before long, 
For I am a poor weak creature that have seen 
Much toil and trouble. Blessed be his Name 
That took her first : if I had gone the first, 
And left her a poor cripple in the world, 
No doubt they would have all been kind to her ; 
But who is like a mother ?— even if they 
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Had wished it most, they never could have done 
What I have done for her ; and then at last 
She might have wearied all their patience out. 

Then blessings be upon hid holy Name, 
Who called her out of this poor sinful world, 
And took her to himself. 

They buried her 
Down in the valley in the old churchyard. 
Beside the ruined church. I wished to go 
And see her laid within her little grave ; 
'Twould have been better for me I believe 
If they had suffered me to go with them ; 
But they were all against it, and that time 
They might have had their way in anything. 
But when I saw the little funeral 
Wind down the field, I turned and shut the door, 
And sitting on a stool I hid my face ; 
I know not what it was came over me, 
But I grew giddy, and fell down, and struck 
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My head against the comer of a chair, 
And there has heen a noise there ever since. 



And now I thank you. Many a journey long 
You took through wet and cold to see my child. 
And she found much of comfort in your words ; 
And at the last I think was better pleased 
To go than stay. Then why should I so grieve ? 
And why should I not rather feel and say, 
'Twas the best nursing that I ever did. 
To nurse her and to bring her up for Him, 
Who called her to the knowledge of himself, 
Then took her out of this poor sinful world ? " 



A CENTURY OF COUPLETS. 



I. 
To halls of heavenly truth admission woxtldst thou win ? 

Oft Knowledge stands without, while Love may enter in. 

II. 
Who praises God the most, what says he more than he 

Who silent is ? yet who would therefore silent be V 

III. 
Thy treasures lodged so low, earth's damps will soon 

consume : 
While time is, lift them up into a higher room. 

IV. 

Lovingly to each other sun and moon give place, 
Else were the mighty heaven for them too narrow space. 
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V. 

Guest in a ruinous hut, thou loathest to depart : 
Were thine a finer house, 'twould prove a bitterer smart. 

VI. 

Only the waters which in perfect stillness lie, 
Give back an undistorted image of the sky. 

VII. 

Despise not little sins — ^for mountain-high may stand 
The piled heap made up of smallest grains of sand. 

VIII. 

Despise not little sins — ^the gallant ship may sink, 
Though only drop by drop the watery tide it drink. 

IX. 

Man's soul is that fair bride which hell and heaven woo. 
And one perforce must win, to make or to undo. 

X. 

Merely thyself, oh man, thou canst not long abide, 
But must for less or greater presently decide. 
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XI. 

God many a spiritual house has reared, but never one 
Where lowliness was not laid first, the comer stone. 

XII. 

Owe no man aught save loye, but that esteem a debt 
Which thou must ever pay, well pleased to owe it yet. 

XIIl. 

Rear highly as thou wilt thy branches in the air, 
But that thy roots shall strike as deep in earth have care. 

XIV. 

Sin, not till it is left, will duly sinful seem; 

A man must waken first, ere he can tell his dream. 

XV. 

Glad news were it to hear that thou shouldst never die ? 
Glad news that pain and sin should last eternally ! 

XVI. 

When thou art fain to trace a map of thine own heart, 
As undiscovered land set down the largest part. 
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XVII. 

Wouldst thou do hann, and yet unharmed thyself abide ? 
None ever struck another, save through his own side. 

XVIII. 

God 8 dealings still are love— his chastenings are alone 
Love now compelled to take an altered louder tone. 

XIX. 

From our ill-ordered hearts we oft; are fain to roam, 
As men go forth who find unquietness at home. 

XX. 

Oh misery ! that man will not man's word receive, 
Nor, that the serpent stings, till stung himself, believe. 

XXI. 

Why furnish with such care thy lodging of a night. 
And leave the while thy home in such a naked plight ? 

XXII. 

Loved vnlt thou be ? then love by thee must first be given, 
No purchase-money else avails beneath the heaven. 
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XXIII. 

When thou hast thanked thy God for every blessing sent, 
What time will then remain for murmurs or lament ? 

XXIV. 

Envy detects the spots in the clear orb of light. 
And Love the little stars in the gloomiest saddest night. 

XXV. 

Thou canst not choose but serve — Oman's lot is servitude, 
But thou hast this much choice, a bad lord or a good. 

XXVI. 

Ah me ! as farther from mine own sin I depart, 
To see my brother s sin will grow a bitterer smart. 

XXVII. 

One foe we have, who, cherished, rages with worse ire, 
Whom to give place to is but oil upon the fire. 

XXVIII. 

Before the eyes of men let duly shine thy light, 
But ever let thy life's best part be out of sight. 
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xxnc. 

My proud foe at my hands to take no boon will choose — 
Thy prayers are the one grace which he cannot refuse. 

XXX. 

Plead goilty at matis bar, thou goest to judgment straight ; 
At Grod's, no other way remains to shun that fote. 

XXXI. 

As fish with poisoned baits, so pleasures soon are caught, 
Tis pity both should prove so taken good for nought. 

XXXII. 

We children are from earth weaned hardly, so Heaven 

strews 
Some bitter on her breasts, as tenderest mothers use. 

XXXIII. 

Wouldst thou go forth to bless, be sure of thine own ground. 
Fix well thy centre first, then draw thy circles round. 

XXXIV. 

Sin may be clasped so close we cannot see its face. 
Nor seen nor loathed until held from us a small space. 
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XXXV. 

If humble, next of thy humility beware, 
And lest thou shouldst grow proud of such a grace 
have care. 

XXXVI. 

Man is a star of heaven cast down upon the eiurth, 
A prince in beggar's weeds, half conscious of his birth. 

XXXVII. 

The sun is in the heavens, on earth the sunshine bright, 
And we may close our eyes, but not put out the light. 

XXXVIII. 

Who plays a part, from shame shall not keep always clear ; 
Hard is it to he good, but harder to appear. 

XXXIX. 

« 

Their windows and their doors some close — and mur- 
muring say. 
The light of heaven ne'er sought into my house a way. 

XL. 

How fearful is his case whom now God does not chide 
When sinning worst, to whom even chastening is denied ! 
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XLI. 

Man s soul against the powers abo^e it dared rebels- 
Then its own subjects learned the rebel's art as well. 

XLII. 

God often would enrich, but finds not where to place 
His treasure, nor in hand nor heart a vacant space. 

XLIII. 

Hie man is happy. Lord, who love like this doth owe, 
Loves thee, his friend in thee, and for thy sake his foe. 

XLIV. 

If thou wouldst know sin's strength, thy lusts how 

hard to tame. 
Against them take up arms, and earnest war proclaim. 

XLV. 

Wake not a dreamer, if, his vision being fled. 
Thou canst not give him aught of truer in its stead. 

XLVI. 

The oyster sickens while the pearl doth substance win : 
Thank God for pains that prove a noble growth within. 
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XLvri. 
Some are resigned to go — ^might we such grace attain, 

That we should need our resignation to remain. 

XLVIII. 

God's loudest threatenings speak of love and tenderestcare) 
For who, that wished his hlow to light, would say, 
Beware ? 

XLIX. 

What is our work when God a blessing would impart? 
To bring the empty vessel of a needy heart. 

L. 

How should true faithful prayer ever unheard remain ? 
Must not what came from God return to him again? 

LI. 

Oh leave to God at sight of sin incensed to be ; 
Sinner, if thou art grieoed^ that is enough for thee« 

Lll. 

Till life is coming back, our death we do not feel, 
Light must be entering in, our darkness to reveal. 
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LIII. 

Set not thy heart on things given only witli intent 
To be aUeviations of thy banishment. 

LIV. 

To lay thy sonl's worst sins before thy Lord endure : 
Can he, who will not show his hurts, expect a cure ? 

LV. 

HI fares the child of heaven, who will not entertain 
On earth the stranger s grief^ the exile^s sense of pain. 

LVI. 

Mark how there still has run, enwoven from above, 
Thro' thy life's darkest woof the golden thread of love. 

LVII. 

Sin, like a serpent, where its head an entrance finds, 
Easily its whole length of body after vnnds. 

LVIII. 

What is thy fear, oh soul ? the fear of that dark place. 
Or fear to lose the joy of thy Creator's face ? 
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LlX. 

Call not this goodly world a place of harsh restraint : 
Such prison house it were not, but for thy complaint. 

LX. 

Captain and King thou art, and canst command and 

fight: 
Yet summon first fche Chancellor, and learn the right. 

LXI. 

The jailer of himself, he keeps the keys of hell 

In his own hands, who yet must there for ever dwell. 

• LXII. 

Acknowledge present good, or thou wilt need to learn, 
And by its loss, thy good, thy mercies to discern. 

LXIII. 

Some say man has no hurts, some seek them to reveal 
And to exasperate more, and some to hide and heal. 

LXIY. 

Ashes and dust thou art — allow it so to be, 

And from that moment forth it is not true for thee. 
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LXV. 

Whence is it if the Lord, the mighty God, is high, 
That lifting up m3r8elf I find him not more nigh ? 

LXVI. 

Truth, knowledge, wisdom, love, oh lay up these in store, 

True wealth which we may share and yet ourselves 
have more. 

LXVII. 

Things earthly we must know ere love them : 'tis alone 
Things heavenly that must be first loved and after known. 

LXVIII. 

To see the face of Crod, this makes the joy of heaven ; 
The purer then the eye, the more joy will be given. 

LXIX. 

Who claims thy praise, because the visions of his youth 
He now has learned to mock, deserves thy saddest ruth. 

LXX. 

The sinews of Love's arm use makes more firm and strong, 
Which, being left imused, will disappear ere long. 

E 
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LXXI. 

When Grod afflicts thee, think he hews a nigged stone, 
Which must be shaped, or else aside as useless thro¥m. 

LXXII. 

'Tis ill with man when this is all he cares to know 
Of his own self, to wit, his vileness and his woe. 

LXXIII. 

With patience to endure our griefs we learn not soon, 
But how much later still to take them as a boon. 

LXXIV. 

I heard a man proclaim, all men were wholly base : 
One such at once I knew therQ stood before my face. 

LXXV. 

God loves to work in wax, not marble — ^let him find, 
When he would mould thine heart, material to his mind. 

LXXVI. 

The same rains rain from heaven on all the forest trees, 
Yet those bring forth sweet fruits, and poisonous 
berries these. 
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txxvii. 

A thousand blessings, Lord, to us thou dost impart : 
We ask one blessing more, O Lord — a thankful heart. 

LXXVIII. 

Wouldst thou abolish quite strong-holds of self and sin ? 
Fear can but make the breach for Love to enter in. 

LXXIX. 

To cure thee of thy pride, that deepest-seated ill, 

God humbled his own self — wilt thou thy pride keep still ? 

LXXX. 

God humble and man proud! do Angels, when they range 
This earth, see any sight at once so sad and strange ? 

LXXXI. 

Each dark unloying thought the mirror helps to stain, 
Which should God's image true give back to us again. 

LXXXII. 

What thing thoulovest most, thou mak^st its nature thine. 
Earthy, if that be earth — ^if that be God, divine. 
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LXXXIII. 

Who shewed me that my wound was deadly, made 

me note^ 
And at the self-same time, the healing antidote. 

LXXXIY. 

Earth waits for sunshine, dew, andrainfromheaven ahove; 
So man should wait from God for pity, grace, and love. 

LXXXV. 

Evil like a rolling stone upon a mountain top, 
A child may first set off, a giant cannot stop. 

LXXXYI. 

He knew, who healed our wounds, we quickly should be fain 
Our old hurts to forget — so let the scars remain. 

Lxxxvn. 
All noblest things are still the commonest, every place 

Has water light and air, and God's abounding grace. 

LXXXVIII. 

He is not wholly lost, who yet keeps love for aught. 
Large fire from smallest spark has many times been brought. 
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LXXXIX. 

(jod asks not what but whence thy work is — from the fruit 
He turns bis eye away, to prove the inmost root. 

xc. 
Oh work thy works in God — He can rejoice in nought 

Save only in himself, and what his self has wrought. 

xci. 
When will the din of earth grate harshly on our ears ? 

When we have once heard plain the music of the spheres. 

xcii. 
All nature has a voice-^and this the sun-flower's word, 

I look unto the light — ^look thou unto the Lord. 

XCIII. 

The magnet cries, We both must to our pole incline, 
Restless, till that is found — and God, oh man, is thine. 

xciv. 
Why win we not at once what we in prayer require ? 

That we may learn great things as greatly to desire. 
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xcv. 

To schools of wisdom men with such small profit go, 
Because they can but leam what they already know. 



XCVI. 

One furnace many times the good and bad will hold : 
Yet what consumes the chaff will only cleanse the gold. 

XCVII. 

God, being so great, great gifts most willingly imparts, 
But we continue poor that have such narrow hearts. 

XCVIII. 

The tasks, the joys of earth, the same in heaven will be ; 
Only the little brook has widened to a sea. 

XCIX. 

Who hunt this world's delight too late their hunting rue, 
When it a lion proves, tjie hunter to pursue. 

c. 
Oh wherefore in such haste in menu's sight to appear ? 

The cedar yields no fruit until its fiftieth year. 



GERTRUDE OF SAXONY. 



I. 

A CLOUDY pillar before Israel went, 
An Angel kept Tobias in the way, 
A star led up the Magians to the tent. 
Wherein new-bom the Child of Glory lay : 
Therefore the wayfarers will always say. 
Praise be to him who guides his servants' feet. 
Who keeps them that no evil may assay 
To do them harm — when storm or hot rays beat, 
A refuge from the storm, a shadow from the heat. 
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II. 

On Saxon soil her journey had begun, 
A gentle pilgrim on an holy quest, 
Nor will she that long journey's end have won 
Until Alsatian soil her feet have prest ; 
This maiden there would be a convent's guest, 
. Whereof the glory far and wide is told, 
And there she would take up her lasting rest, 
For there, while love of many has grown cold. 
The earnest discipline of ancient times they hold. 

III. 
And others in her company there were, 
An aged kinsman — and, intent on gain. 
Some merchants with them the same way did fare. 
Once when night overtook them in the plain. 
No shelter won, the merchants then were fain 
Re-seek their lodging lately left behind : 
The holy pilgrims might not so restrain 
Their eager steps, but trusted well to find, 
Ere night was fully come, some shelter to their mind. 
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IV. 

But sooner than they thought, the shades of night 
Fell — and they looked around them, if perchance 
The lowliest cottage might appear in sight, 
For now return they could not, nor advance : 
When of a sudden, on that plain's expanse, 
A palace of surpassing beauty rare 
Seemed to stand up before them at a glance. 
Then tow'rd that point they gladly did repair, 
Hoping to find due rest and needful succour there. 

V. 

And being there arrived, they marvelled much, 
For doors and windows open wide they found, 
And all without doors and vnthin was such, 
With such perfection of new beauty crowned, 
As though in the day's space from out the ground 
New-risen. — Entering in, they wondering saw 
How all things for life's use did there abound, 
But inmate none appearing, they for awe 
And secret fear well nigh were tempted to withdraw. 
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VI. 

But when they for a season waited had, 

Behold ! a Matron of majestic air, 

Of regal port, in regal garments clad, 

Entered alone — who, when they would declare. 

With reverence meet, what need had brought them t 

At such untimely hour, smiling replied, 

That she already was of all aware ; 

And added, she was pleased and satisfied 

That they to be her guests that night had turned asi 

VII. 

And ere the meal she spread for them was done. 
Upon a sudden One there entered there. 
Whose countenance with marvellous beauty shone. 
More than the sons of men divinely fair. 
And all whose presence did the likeness wear 
Of Angel more than man — ^he too, with bland 
Mild words saluted them and gracious air ; 
Sweet comfort, solemn awe, went hand in hand, 
While in his presence did those wondering pilgrims st 
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VIII. 

Then turning to that Matron, as a son • 

Might to a mother speak familiarly, 

He spake to her — they only heard the tone. 

Not listening, out of reverent courtesy : 

And then with smile of large benignity 

Saluting them again he left the place, 

And was not more seen by them— only she, 

That Matron, stayed and talked with them a. space, 

Whose words were full of sweetness and of heavenly grace. 

IX. 

And then she showed them chambers for their rest, 

And did not that tired maiden then forget 

To take, and lead apart, her weary guest ; 

And pointing where a ready couch was set, 

She with her own hands spread the coverlet 

Above her, bidding her till morning rose 

That she should render unto sleep his debt. 

And suffer him her heavy lids to close ; 

Then, with a blessing gi^en, she left them to repose. 
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X. 

The morning come, she bade them rise anon, 

For now their fellow-travellers were in sight, 

Journeying that way, and would be quickly gone — 

The merchants whom they quitted yesternight ; 

Refreshed they rose to meet the early light. 

And to rejoin their company prepared : 

But first due thanks they tendered, as was right, 

To her who had for them so amply cared : 

And with those thankful hearts forth on their way they fared. 

XT. 

So they set forward from that stately hall, 

And now had journeyed for a little space, 

When musing much and wondering much at all 

Which had befall'n them there, they turned their face 

Its fair proportions once again to trace — 

When lo ! with yet new awe their hearts were filled^ 

For it had wholly vanished from its place, 

Like some cloud-palace which the strong winds build^ 

And straight unbuild again upon heaven's azure field. 
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XII. 

While this new admiration them did seize, 
They saw some nohles of the land that way 
Come riding ; straightway they enquired of these, 
If they had never seen, nor yet heard say 
Of some great dome that in that quarter lay ; 
But these to them made answer constantly, 
That they had ridden past hy night and day. 
But that such stately hall might nowhere be, 
Only the level plain, such as they now might see. 

XIII. 

Thereat from them did thankful utterance break. 

And with one voice they praised his tender care 

Who had upreared a palace for their sake. 

And of that pomp and cost did nothing spare. 

Though but to guard them from one night's cold air — 

And had no minktries of love disdained ; 

And 'twas their thought, if some have unaware 

Angels for guests received with love unfeigned. 

That they had been by more than Angels entertained. 



A WALK IN A CHURCH-YARD. 



I. 

We walked within the Church-yard bounds. 

My little boy and I — 
He laughing, running happy rounds, 

I pacing mournfully. 

II. 
" Nay, child ! it is not well," I said, 

" Among the graves to shout. 
To laugh and play among the dead. 
And make this noisy rout/'' 
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III. 

A moment to my side he clung. 

Leaving his merry play, 
A moment stilled his joyous tongue. 

Almost as hushed as they. 

IV. 

Then, quite forgetting the command 

In life's exulting hurst 
Of early glee, let go my hand. 

Joyous as at the first. 

V. 

And now I did not check him more. 

For, taught by Nature's face, 
I had grown vdser than before 

Even in that moment's space : 

VI. 

She spread no funeral pall above 

That patch of churchyard ground. 
But the same azure vault of love 
'*' As hung o*er all around. 
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VII. 

And white clouds o'er that spot would pass, 

As freely as elsewhere ; 
The sunshine on no other grass 

A richer hue might wear. 

VIII. 

And formed from out that very mould 

In which the dead did lie. 
The daisy with its eye of gold 

Looked up into the sky. 

IX. 

The rook was wheeling overhead, 

Nor hastened to he gone — 
The small hird did its glad notes shed. 

Perched on a grey head-stone. 

X. 

And God, I said, would never give 

This light upon the earth. 
Nor hid in childhood s heart to live 

These springs of gushing mirth, 
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XI. 

If our one wisdom were to mourn, 

And linger with the dead, 
To nurse, as wisest, thoughts forlorn 

Of worm and earthy bed. 

XII. 

Oh no, the glory Earth puts on, 

The child's unchecked delight, 
Both witness to a triumph won — 

(If we but judged aright,) 

XIII. 

A triumph won o'er sin and death. 

From these the Saviour saves ; 
And, like a happy infant, Faith 

Can play among the graves. 



A PARABLE 



FROM THE GERMAN OF RUCKERT. 



There went a man through Syrian land, 
Leading a Camel by the hand ; 
The beast, made wild by some alarm, 
Began to threaten sudden harm, 
So fiercely snorting, that the man 
With all his speed escaping ran — 
He ran, and saw a well that lay. 
As chance might have it, in the way : 
He heard the Camel snort so near, 
As almost maddened him with fear, 
And crawled into the well, yet there 
Fell not, but dangled in mid air ; 
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For from a fissure in the stone, 
Which lined the sides, a hush had grown ; 
To this he clung with all his might, 
From thence lamenting his sad plight : 
He saw, what time he looked on high, 
The heast's head perilously nigh. 
Ready to drag him hack again ; 
He looked into the bottom then. 
And there a Dragon he espied, 
Whose horrid jaws were yawning wide. 
Agape to swallow him alive, 
So soon as he should there arrive. 
But as he hung two fears between, 
A third by that poor wretch was seen ; 
For where the bush by which he clung, 
Had from the broken wall outsprung. 
He saw two mice precisely there. 
One black, one white, a stealthy pair — 
He saw the black one and the white. 
How at the root by turns they bite, 
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They gnaw, they pull, they dig, and still 
The earth that held its fibres spill, 
Which as it rustling downward ran, 
The Dragon to look up began. 
Watching how soon the shrub and all 
It carried would together fall. 

The man in anguish, fear, despair. 
Beleaguered, threatened every where, 
In state of miserable doubt. 
In vain for safety gazed about. 
But as he looked around him so, 
A twig he spied, and on it grow 
Ripe berries from their laden stalk ; 
Then his desire he could not balk. 
When these did once his eye engage. 
He saw no more the Camel's rage. 
Nor Dragon in the underground, 
Nor game the busy mice had found. 
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The beast above might snort and blow, 

The Dragon watch Jiis prey below, 

The mice gnaw near him as they pleased — 

The berries eagerly he seized ; 

They seemed to him right good to eat ; 

A pleasant mouthful, welcome treat. 

They brought him such a keen delight, 

His danger was forgotten quite. 

But who, you ask, is this vain man. 

Who thus forget his terror can ? 

Then know, oh friend, that man art thou ! 

Listen, and I will tell you how. 

The Dragon in the well beneath. 

That is the yawning gulf of death. 

The Camel threatening overhead. 

Is life's perplexity and dread. 

'Tis thou who, life and death between, 

Hangest on this world'^s sapling green ; 
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And they who gnaw the root, the twain 
Who thee and thy support would fain 
Deliver unto death a prey, — 
These names the mice have, Night and Day. 
From mom to evening gnaws the white, 
And would the root unfasten quite : 
From evening till the mom comes back, 
In deepest stillness gnaws the black ; 
And yet, in midst of these alarms, 
The berry, Pleasure, has such charms. 
That thou — ^the Camel of life's woe. 
That thou — ^the Dragon death below. 
That thou — ^the two mice. Night and Day, 
And all forgettest, save the way 
To get most berries in thy power. 
And on the grave's cleft side devour. 



ANTI-GNOSTICUS. 



Who, loving leisure and his studious ease, 
And books, and what of noblest lore they bring, 
Will not confess that sometimes called aside 
To. humbler work and less delightful tasks, 
He has been tempted to exclaim in heart — 
" How pleasant were it might we only live, 
And always hold sweet converse undisturbed 
Thus with the choicest spirits of the world. 
In council, and in letters, and in arms ; — 
Easy to live with, always at command, 
They come at bidding, at our word depart, 
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Friends whose society not ever cloys. 
Glorious it were by intercourse with these 
To learn whatever men have thought or done, 
And travel the great orb of knowledge round. 
But oh ! how most unwelcome the constraint, 
How harsh the summons bidding us to pause. 
And for a season turn from our high toils. 
From that serener atmosphere come down. 
And grow perforce acquainted with the woe. 
The strife, the discord of the actual world, 
And all the ignoble work beneath the sun." 

These were my thoughts and words the other day, 
And such they oftentimes have been before. 
When I have turned reluctantly, and left 
The pleasant labours I had found at home. 
For other and less grateful tasks abroad. 
Which Duty would not suffer to put by. 
But other feelings occupied my heart. 
And other words found utterance from my lips, 
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When that day's work was finished, and my feet 

Again turned homeward — ^alteration strange 

Of feeling, with a better humbler mind. 

For I was thankful now, and not alone 

That I had been brought under the blue sky, 

With winds of heaven to blow upon my cheeks. 

And flowers of earth to smile about my feet. 

And birds of air to sing within my ears — 

Though that were something, something to exchange 

Continuous study in a lonely room 

For the sweet face of Nature, sights and sounds 

Of earth and air, restoring influences 

Of power to cheer ; — yet not for this alone. 

Nor for this chiefly, but that thus I was 

Compelled, as by a gentle violence. 

Not in the pages of dead books alone. 

Nor merely in the fair page Nature shews. 

But in the living page of human life 

To look and learn — not merely left to spin 

Fine webs and woofs around me like the worm, 
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Till in mine own coil I had hid myself, 
And quite shut out the light of common day. 
And common air by which men breathe and live- 
That being in a world of sin and woe. 
Of woe that might in some part be assuaged, 
Of sin that might be lessened in some part, 
Heaven in its mercy did not suffer me 
To live and dwell wholly apart from these, 
Knowing no more of them than men who live 
At home in ease, by hearsay know of lands 
Which the bold pilgrim has with his own eyes 
Seen, with his own feet trod : and now I felt. 
It was brought home unto my heart of hearts, 
That doom is none more pitiable than his. 
Who has created an heart-solitude, 
Raised a partition wall to separate 
Between himself and any of his kind — 
There was no doom more pitiable than his. 
Who at safe distance hears lifers stormy waves. 
Which break for ever on a rugged shore. 
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In which are shipwrecked mariners, for their lives 
Contending some, some momently sucked up, 
But as a gentle murmur afar off 
To soothe his sleep and lull him in his dreams : 
Who, while he boasts he has been building up 
A palace for himself, in sooth has reared 
What shall be first his prison, then his tomb. 

And now how different my request and prayer — 

Give me, I said, give me an heart that beats 

In all its pulses with the common heart 

Of human kind, which the same things make glad, 

The same make sorry ; give me grace enough 

Even in their first beginnings to detect 

The endeavours which the proud heart still is making 

To cut itself from off the common root. 

To set itself upon a private base, 

To have wherein to glory of its own. 

Beside the common glory of the kind ; 

Each such attempt in all its hateful pride 
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And meanness, give me to detect and loathe, 
A man, and claiming fellowship with men. 

I said — Oh lead me oftentimes to huts 
" Where poor men lie," that I may learn the stuff 
Which life is made of, its true joys and griefs, 
What things are daily bringing grief or joy 
Unto the hearts of millions of my race. 
Oh lead me oft to huts where poor men lie, 
Not in the hope, the foolish hope, to find 
That Innocence, from palaces exiled. 
Has taken refuge under sordid roofs ; 
But knowing what of evil, what of good 
Is to be looked for there, and with firm faith. 
That for the eye made wise by charity, 
Much good will there as every where be found — 
Patience by lengthened suffering hot outworn. 
Promptness to aid in one anotlier'^s needs, 
With self-denial, yea, heroic acts. 
The more heroic, as not knowing themselves 
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For such at all, — and there not seldom too 
Such thankfulness for small things, such content 
Under the absence of most earthly good, 
As might rebuke the pining discontent 
That haunts too often rich men's palaces. 
Tliese schools of wisdom make me to frequent. 
That I may learn what is not learned elsewhere ; 
What is not to be learned by haunting long 
The shady spaces of Philosophy ; 
And which even he will fail of, who beside 
The streams of heavenly wisdom evermore 
Is lingering, if he have no purpose there, 
Except to gather for his own delight- 
The bright and beauteous flowers which there are 
found. 



FROM THE GERMAN OF RUCKERT. 



I. 
Happy name I you, my Brethren, who not ever 

doomed to roam, 

In the eternal Father s mansion from the first have 

dwelt at home. 

II. 
Round the Father s throne for ever standing, in his 

countenance 

Sunning you, you see the seven circling heavens 

around you dance. 

III. 
Me he has cast out to exile, in a distant land to learn 

How I should love him, the Father, and for that true 

country yearn. 
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IV. 

I lie here, a star of heayen, fallen on this gloomy place, 
Scarce rememhering what bright courses I was once 
allowed to trace. 

V. 

Still in dreams it comes upon me, that I once on 
wings did soar ; ^ 

But or ere my flight commences, this my dream 
must all be o'er. 

VI. 

When the lark is climbing upward on the sunbeam, 

then I feel 
Even as though my spirit also hidden pinions could 

reveal. 

VII. 

I a Rose-bush to this lower soil of earth am fastly bound, 
And with heavenly dew besprinkled, still am rooted 
to the ground. 

VIII. 

Yet the life is struggling upward, and with all their 

might have striven 
Yearning buds their cups to open to the warmth and 

light of heaven. 
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IX. 

From its stalk released, my flower soars not yet— 

a butterfly ; 
But meanwhile my fragrant incense evermore I 

breathe on high. 

X. 

From this gloomy land of vapours, where the hurri- 
canes surprise, 

Lightning scorches, and hail lashes, and the thunder 
terrifies, 

XI. 

By my Gardener to his garden I shall once trans- 
planted be, 
There where I have been already written from eternity. 

XII. 

Oh my Brothers blooming yonder, unto him the 

Ancient pray. 
That the hour of my transplanting he w411 not for 

long delay. 



LOVE. 



Seemeth not Love at times so occupied 
For thee, as though it cared for none beside ? 

To great and small things Love alike can reach. 
And cares for each as all, and all as each. 

Love of my bonds partook, that I might be 
In turn partaker of its liberty. 

Love found me in the wilderness, at cost 
Of painful quests, when I myoelf had lost. 

G 
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Love on its shoulders joyfully did lay 
Me, weary with the greatness of my way. 

Love lit the lamp, and swept the house all round, 
Till the lost money in the end was found. 

Love the King's image there would stamp again, 
Effaced in part, and soiled with rust and stain. 

'Twas Love, whose quick and ever-watchful eye 
The wanderer'*s first step homeward did espy. 

From its own wardrobe Love gave word to bring 
What things I needed — shoes, and robe, and ring. 

Love threatens that it may not strike, and still 
Unheeded, strikes, that so it may not kill. 

Love set me up on high— when I grew vain 

Of that my height, Love brought me down again. 
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Love often draws good for us from our ill, 
Skilful to bless us even against our will. 

The bond-servant of Love alone is free ; 
All other freedom is but slavery. 

How far above all price Love's costly wine, 
Which can the meanest goblet make divine ! 

Fear this effects, that I do not the ill. 
Love more — ^that I thereunto have no will. 



Seeds burst not their dark cells without a throe ; 
All birth is effort — shall not Love's be so ? 

Love weeps, but from its eyes these two things win 
The largest tears — its own, its brother's sin. 

The sweetness of the trodden camomile 
Is liove's, which, injured, yields more sweetsthe while. 

G 2 
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The heart of Love is with a thousand woes 
Pierced, which secure Indifference never knows. 

Once o'er this painful earth a man did move, . 
The Man of griefe, because the Man of Love. 

Hope, Faith, and Love, at God's high altar shine, 
Lamp triple-branched, and fed with oil divine. 

Two of these triple lights shall once grow pale. 
They bum without, but Love within the veil. 

Nothing is true but Love, nor aught of worth ; 
Love is the incense that doth sweeten earth. 

Oh merchant at heaven'*s mart for heavenly ware. 
Love is the only coin which passes there. 

The wine of Love can be obtained of none, 
Save him who trod the winepress all alone. 



"REJOICE EVERMORE." 



I. 
But how should we be glad ? 

We that are journeying through a vale of tears, 

Encompast with a thousand woes and fears, 

How should we not be sad ? 

II. 
Angels that ever stand 

Within the presence-chamber, and there raise 

The never-interrupted h3nnn of praise, 

May welcome this command. 
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Ill 
Or they whose strife is o'er, 

Who all their weary length of life have trod. 

As pillars now within the temple of God, 

That shall go out no more. 

IV. 

But we who wander here. 
We that are exiled in this gloomy place, 
Still doomed to water earth's unthankful face 

With many a bitter tear — 

V. 

Bid us lament and mourn. 
Bid us that we go mourning all the day. 
And we will find it easy to obey, 

Of our best things forlorn ; 

VI, 

But not that we be glad ; 
If it be true the mourners are the blest, 
Oh leave us in a world of sin, unrest. 

And trouble, to be sad. 
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VII. 

I spake, and thought to weep, 
For^in and sorrow, sufifering and crime, 
That fill the world, all mine appointed time 

A settled grief to keep. 

VIII. 

When lo ! as day from night. 
As day from out the womb of night forlorn, 
So from that sorrow was that gladness bom. 

Even in mine own despite. 

IX. 

Yet was not that by this 
Excluded, at the coming of that joy 
Fled not that grief, nor did that grief destroy 

The newly-risen bliss : 

X. 

But side by side they flow. 
Two fountains flowing from one smitten heart. 
And ofttimes scarcely to be known apart — 

That gladness and that woe ; 
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XI. 

Two fountains from one source, 
Or which from two such neighbouring sources run, 
That aye for him who shall unseal the one, 

Tlie other flows perforce. 

XII. 

And both are sweet and calm, 
Fair flowers upon the banks of either blow, 
Both fertilize the soil, and where they flow 

Shed round them holy balm. 



TO AN INFANT SLEEPING. 



I. 
Oh drinking deep of slumber's holy wine, 

Whence may thesmilethatlightsthy countenance be ? 
"We seek in vain the mystery to divine, 

For in thy dim unconscious infancy 
No games as yet, no play-fellows are thine, 

To stir in waking hours such thoughts of glee. 
As recollected in thine innocent dream 
Might shed across thy face this happy gleam. 
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II. 

It may be, though small notice thou canst take, 
Thou feelest that an atmosphere of love 

Is ever round thee, sleeping or awake : 
Thou wakest, and kind faces from above 

Bend o'er thee — when thou sleepest, for thy sake 
All sounds are hushed, and each doth gently move : 

And this dim consciousness of tender care 

Has caused thy cheek this light of joy to wear. 



III. 
Or it may be, thoughts deeper than we deem 

Visit an infant's slumbers — God is near, 
Angels are talking to them in their dream. 

Angelic voices whispering sweet and clear : 
And round them lies that region s holy gleam, 

But newly left, and light which is not here; 
And thus ha^ come that smile upon thy face. 
At tidings brought thee from thy native place. 
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iv. 

But whatsoe'er the causes which beguiled 
That dimple on thy countenance, it is gone ; 

Fair is the lake disturbed by ripple mild> 
But not less fair when ripple it has none : 

And now what deep repose is thine, dear child, 
What smoothness thy unruffled cheek has won ! 

Oh! who that gazed upon thee could forbear 

The silent breathing of an heart-felt prayer ! 



ON THE BAPTISM OF 



WITH ALLUSION TO THE CUSTOMS OF THE EARLY CHUBCH 
IN CONNEXION WITH THAT SACRAMENT. 



I. 

On Easter eve how beautiful a sight, 

. On that day's vigil, which the Lord had made, 
To have beholden in their vestments white 

The happy troop of Neophytes arrayed. 
New washed, and waiting now with joyful cheer ] 
To hail that mom, the gladdest of the year ! 

II. 
Or on that other not less solemn day — 

Day when the Lord his promised Spirit gav 
It must have been fair prospect to survey 

His snowy flock ascending from the wave, 
Thenceforward under their true Shepherd's care 
To living streams of water to repair. 
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III. 

But if for thee is no such solemn rite, 

Yet neither one, dear babe, done carelessly, 

In vacant aisle, and huddled out of sight— 
But all the whole assembly standing by, 

In hope and trust that many faithful hearts 

Will in those earnest pleadings bear their parts. 

IV. 

And may the honey and the milk be thine, 

Known to thy spiritual taste, the firstfruits sweet 

Of that rich promised country, land divine. 

Whither thou travellest now with pilgrim feet — 

As babes by milk so nourished by the word. 

Its honey sweetness to all else preferred. 

V. 

As though the lighted tapers in thy hand 
Had been placed duly, so henceforward live; 

By the true light illumined take thy stand ; 
Thyself a light, bright light about thee give, 

Issuing with furnished lamp and ready feet. 

The bridegroom in the middle night to greet. 
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Vt. 

Thou too must tow'rd the Orient turn thy face, 
Since that way lieth Paradise, whose gates 

Have been to thee re-opened by this grace ; 
And turning him that way the watcher waits 

The rising sun to cheer him and to bless — 

Emblem of Him, our Sun of righteousness. 

VII. 

And we will see thee in white robes arrayed, 
The mystic garment of pure innocence ; 

Oh might their primal glory never fade ! 

That thou might'st keep them still without offe^e! 

Pledge of yet brighter robes one day to: be, 

The glistening robes of hnmortality, 

VIII. 

Thine too the anointing with the holy oil. 

That thou may'st struggle through the contest hard, 

Not shrinking from the burden and the toil — 
A Christian Athlete — and at his award. 

The Master of the games, in time to wear 

The victor's wreath, the amaranth garland foir. 
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IX. 

And thou shalt early learn what right is thine, 
Upon thy lips to take the dearest name 

Of Father, kneeling at the inner shrine, 
And all chief hlessings of God'*s house to claim, 

" Our Father,**"* with all confidence to say, 

And boldly use the children'^s prayer alway. 



THE TALENTS. 



IMITATED FROM THE GERMAN OF RUCKERT. 



I. 

Thoit that in life's crowded city art arrived thou 

know'st not how, 
By what path or on what errand — ^list and learn thine 

errand now. 



11. 

From the palace to the city on the business of thy 

King 
Thou wert sent at early morning, to return at evening. 
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III. 

Dreamer waken, loiterer hasten — what thy task is, 

understand — 
Thou art here to purchase suhstance, and the price 

is in thy hand. 

IV. 

Has the tumult of the market all thy sense and 

reason drowned ? 
Do its glistering wares attract thee? or its shouts 

and cries confound ? 

V. 

Oh ! beware lest thy Lord's business be neglected, 

while thy gaze 
Is on every show and pageant which the giddy 

square displays. 

VI. 

Barter not his gold for pebbles-^o not trade in 

vanities — 
There are pearls of price and jewels for the purchase 

of the wise. 
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VH. 



And know this, at thy returning thou wilt surely 

find the King 

With an open book before him, waiting to make' 

reckoning. 

vni. 

Then large honors will the faithful earnest service 

of one day 
Reap of him, but one day's folly largest penalties 

will pay. 



THE DAY OF DEATH, 



Thou inevitable day, 

"When a voice to me shall say — 

" Thou must rise and come away ; 

All thine other journeys past, 
Gird thee, and make ready fiEtst 
Foi: thy longest and thy last "— 

H 2 
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Day deep-hidden from our sight 

In impenetrable night, 

Who may guess of thee aright ? 

Art thou distant, art thou near ? 
Wilt thou seem more dark or clear ? 
Day ynth more of hope or fear ? 

Wilt thou come, not seen before 
Thou art standing at the door, 
Saying, light and life are o'er ? 

Or with such a gradual pace. 
As shaU leave me largest space 
To regard thee face to face ? 

Shall I lay my drooping head 
On some loved lap, round my bed 
Prayer be made and tears be shed ? 
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Or at distance from mine own. 
Name and kin alike unknown, 
Make my solitary moan ? 

Will there yet be things to leave, 
Hearts to which this heart must cleave. 
From which parting it must grieve ? ' 

Or shall life's best ties be o'*er. 
And all loved things gone before 
To that other happier shore ? 

ShaU I gently fall on sleep, 
Death, like slumber, o'er me creep, 
Like a slumber sweet and deep ? 

Or the soul long strive in vain 
To get free, with toil and pain 
From its half-divided chain ? 
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Little skills it where or how, 
If thou comest then or now, 
"With a smooth or angry brow; 

Come thou must, and we must di< 
Jesus, Saviour, stand thou by. 
When that last sleep seals our eye. 



BEFORE THE CONVENT OF ST. JUST, 

1556. 

FROM THE GERMAN OF COUNT PLATEN. 



Ti6 night, aud storms continually roar. 
Ye monks of Spain, now open me the door. 

Here in unbroken quiet let me fare. 

Save when the loud bell startles you to prayer. 

Make ready for me what your house has meet, 
A friar's habit and a winding sheet. 

A little cell unto my use assign. 

More than the half of all this world was mine. 
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The head that stoops unto the scissars now, 
Under the weight of many crowns did bow. 

The shoidders on which now the cowl is flung- 
On them the ermine of the Csesars hung. 

I living now as dead myself behold, 
And fall in ruins like the kingdom old. 



HARMOSAN. 

[See ** Gibbon's Decline and Fall/* c. 51.] 



I. 
Now the third and fatal conflict for the Persian 

throne is done. 
And the Moslem's fiery valour has the crowning vic- 
tory won. 

II. 
Harmosan, the last and boldest the invader to defy, 

Captive overborne by numbers, they are bringing 
forth to die. 

III. 
Then exclaimed that noble captive — ^Lo ! I perish in 

my thirst, 

Give me but one drink of water, and let then arrive 

the worst. 
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IV. 

In his hand he took the goblet, but awhile the 

draught forbore, 
Seeming doubtfully the purpose of the foemen to 

explore. 

V. 

Well might then have paused the bravest — ^for around 

him angry foes 
With an hedge of naked weapons did that lonely 

man enclose. 

VI. 

" But what fear'st thou ?" cried the Caliph ; — " is 

it, friend, a secret blow ? 
Fear it not — our gallant Moslem no such treacherous 

dealing know, 

VII. 

Thou may'st quench thy thirst securely, for thou 

shalt not die before 
Thou hast drunk that cup of water — this reprieve is 

thine — ^no more." 
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Vlll. 

Quick the Satrap dashed the goblet down to earth 

with ready hand. 
And the liquid sank for ever, lost amid the burning 

sand. 

IX. 

^' Thou hast said that mine my life is, till the water 

of that cup 
I have drained — ^then bid thy servants that spilled 

water gather up." 

X. 

For a moment stood the Caliph as by doubtful 

passions stirred, 
Then exclaimed, — " For ever sacred must remain a 

monarches word. 

XI. 

Bring another cup, and straightway to the noble 

Persian give : 
Drink, I said before, and perish — ^now I bid thee 

drink and live." 



TO A ROBIN RED-BREAST 

SINGING IN WINTER. 



I. 

Oh light of heart and wing, 
Light-hearted and light- winged, that dost cheer 
With song of sprightliest note the waning year, 

Thou canst so blithely sing, 
That we must only chide our own dull heart, 
If in thy music we can bear no part. 

II. 
Thy haunts are winter-bare. 

The leaves in which thou didst so lately keep 
Are being trodden to a miry heap ; 

But thou art void of care. 
And singest not the less, or rather thou 
Hast kept thy best and boldest notes till now. 
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III. 

Thou axt so bold to sing 
Thy sweetest music in the saddest hour, 
Because thy trust is in the love and power, 

Which can bring back the spring, 
Which can array the naked groves again. 
And paint with seasonable flowers the plain. 

IV. 

But we are merely sad, 
When as for us this earthly life has shed 
The leaves that once arrayed it ; and instead 

Of rich boughs, foliage-clad, 
A few bare sticks and twigs stand nakedly, 
Fronting against the cold and angry sky. 

V. 

Yet would we only see 
That hope and joy, the growth of lower earth, 
Fall from us, that another truer birth 

Of the same things may be ; — 
That the new buds are travelling up behind. 
Though hid as yet beneath the naked rind, 
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VI. 

We should not then resign 
All gladness, when spring promises depart, 
But 'mid our wintriest bareness should find heart 

To join our songs with thine. 
Strong to fulfil, in spirit and in voice. 
That hardest of all precepts — ^to rejoice. 



THE WIDOW. 



A coTTAGB stands in yonder woody dell— > 
'Twould from this knoll be plainly visible 
In winter, when the leafy trees are bare, 
Or when in spring the foliage still is rare. 
Its place is now marked only by the smoke 
Which slowly mounts behind that spreading oak ; 
And in that woodland cottage dwells alone 
A widow old, and neighbour she has none ; 
Were she with ear of finest power endued. 
Few sounds could reach her in her solitude. 
Far from the public road, in that deep glen. 
Far from the haunts and trodden paths of men. 
But age, which has her mind^s intelligence 
Xeft unimpaired, has dulled the outward sense, 
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Till scarce, with effort of far louder speech 
Than common, could your words unto her reach. 

One day, impressed by that deep silence round, 
That calm inviolate by a single sound, 
I said, — ^what perfect stillness must be hers ! 
For neither were the world's loud sounds and stirs 
Around her — nor if such there were, could they. 
For her at least, that stillness chase away ; 
And earnest hope I thereunto exprest, 
That such the inward quiet of her breast ; 
And then she told me, her infirmity, 
To which I deemed this gain might owing be. 
Gave her not that exemption which I thought, 
But that quite opposite effects it wrought ; 
For still she strove in vain to separate 
The noises which her own brain might create, 
In which was aye a tumult and a rout, 
From sounds which might come to her from without; 
And how quite helplessly exposed she lay 
To all strange tricks her fancy cared to play ; 
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How, often when she knew herself alone, 

Smce other inmate in the house was none. 

Listening, she heard what seemed to her the tread 

Of many persons moving overhead ; 

Or, in the night, a trampling and a sound 

Of hurried feet, the outer door around. 

And sometimes, in her noonday solitude, 

Voices came to her from the neighhouring wood, — 

Voices which seemed to call her hy her name, 

And she would answer them, but no one came ; 

And still, if other noise was none, a roar 

As of great waters plunging evermore 

Was in her ears. — This much that time she said. 

But added cheerful words, and such as bred 

A pleasant faith within me, that no less 

Hers was that heritage of quietness 

Whereof I spake, the spirit's inner peace, 

From all disturbances a blest release. 

Which the world cannot give, nor make to cease. 



COMPENSATION. 



WouLDST thou from each man's coronal select 
The choicest leaf with which his brows are decked ; 

That all into one chaplet for thy head 
Entwined, thou may'st be proudly garlanded ? 

Look round thee — is not every thing content, 
Having a share, not all the ornament ? 

The sweetest nightingale is dusky-brown, 
While golden-feathered birds no music own. 
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The ruby long outlasts the scented rose, 
But then the ruby no such fragrance knows. 

From Egypt Moses did the people lead, 
To plant in Canaan must be Joshua's deed. 

David might lay aU rich matenals by, 
His son first raised the goodly fane -on high. 

But once and but to One it did compete, 
All rays of glory round his head should meet. 
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I. 
Some mnnnur, when their sky is clear 

And wholly bright to view, 
If one small speck of dark appear 

In their great heaven of blue. 
And some with thankful love are filled, 

If but one streak of light, 
One ray of God's good mercy gild 

The darkness of their night. 

II. 
In palaces are hearts that ask, 

In discontent and pride. 
Why life is such a dreary task. 

And all good things denied. 
And hearts in poorest huts admire 

How Love has in their aid 
(Love that not ever seems to tire) 

Such rich provision made. 



Into whatever city or town ye ihall enter, enquire who in 
it is worthy ; and there abide till ye go thenoe.^MATT. x. 11< 



I. 

Lord, weary of a painful way, 

All night our heads we would not lay 

Under the naked sky ; 
But ask who worthiest ? who will best 
Entreat a tired and lowly guest 

With promptest courtesy ? 

II. 
And thou art worthiest — there will not 

One loving usage be forgot 

By thee— thy kiss will greet 

Us entering ; thou wilt not disdain 

To wash away each guilty stain 

From off our soiled feet. 
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III. 
We enter, from this time to prove 
Thy hospitality and love 

Shown tow'rd thy meanest guest : 
From house to house we would not stray ; 
For whither should we go away ? 

With thee is perfect rest. 



Lord, many times I am aweary quite 

Of mine own self, my sin, my vanity — 
Yet be not thou, or I am lost outright, 
Weary of me. 

And hate against myself I often bear, 

And enter with myself in fierce debate : 
Take thou my part against myself, nor share 
In that just hate. 

Best friends might loathe us, if what things perverse 

We know of our own selves, they also knew : 
Lord, Holy One ! if thou who knowest worse 
Shouldst loathe us too ! 



I. 

One time I was allowed to steer 
Through realms of azure light ;• 

Henceforth, I said, I need not fear 
A lower meaner flight : 

But here shall evermore abide, 

In light and splendour glorified. 

II. 
My heart one time the rivers fed. 

Large dews upon it lay ; 
A freshness it has won, I said, 

"Which shall not pass away. 
But what it is, it shall remain, 
Its freshness to the end retain. 
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III. 

But when I lay upon tlie shore, 

Like some poor wounded thing, 

I deemed I should not ever more 
Refit my shattered wing — 

Nailed to the ground and fastened there 

This was the thought of my despair. 

IV. 

And when my very heart seemed dried. 
And parched as summer dust. 

Such still I deemed it must ahide ; 
No hope had I, no trust 

That any power again could hless 

With fountains that waste wilderness. 

V. 

But if both hope and fear were vain, 
And came alike to nought, 

Two lessons we from this may gain. 
If aught can teach us aught — 

One lesson rather — to divide 

Between our fearfulness and pride. 



THE HEALING OF THE WATERS. 

2 KiivOH ii. 19—22. 



A BITTER barren-making stream, 
The tears that flowed for sin. 

Till the great Prophet came, and cast 
Salt from the new cruise in. 



Yet staunched he not the waters so— 
That they should flow no more : 

He healed their springs, then bid them nm 
As freely as before : 

He healed their source, and well has proved 

His word not given in vain, 
That now they never should bring death 

Nor barrenness again. 



I. 
This did not once so trouble me, 
That better I could not love thee ; 

But now I feel and know 
That only when we love, we find 
How far our hearts remain behind 

The love they should bestow. 



II. 
While we had little care to call 
On thee, and scarcely prayed at all. 

We seemed enough to pray : 
But now we only think with shame, 
How seldom to thy glorious Name 

Our lips their offerings pay. 
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III. 
And when we gave yet slighter heed 
Unto our brother s suffering need, 

Our hearts reproached us then 
Not half so much as now, that we 
With such a careless eye can see 

The woes and wants of men. 



IV. 

In doing is this knowledge won, 
To see what yet remains undone ; 

With this our pride repress, 
And give us grace, a growing store. 
That day by day we may do more. 

And may esteem it less. 



THE MANNA. 



And canst thou, Lord, a table dress, 
A table in the wilderness ? 
How should our souls be satisfied 
In this world's desert waste and wide ? 
Shall we not join the multitude. 
And say there is not any good. 
Nothing to feed the soul of man- 
But that with which his life began, 
His little stock of love and joy, 
All things diminish and destroy, 
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Till wasted quite, nor any more 
Renewed — an unreplenished store ? 
How shouldst thou, Lord, a table dress, 
A table in the wilderness ? 

'Twas Israel's cry — nor theirs alone, 
For what were all the evils shown 
In them, their unbelief and pride, 
Distrust of him so often tried. 
And ne^er found wanting, what indeed, 
But writ in large that all may read, 
Each one his own in whole or part, 
The tale of every human heart ? 
Around their camp the manna lay, 
For each to gather every day, 
In copious showers of pearly dew. 
Sweet as the sweetest thing each knew. 
And did not fail, but richly last 
Until the desert^s bounds were past, 
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And Canaan'^s borders, and the bright 

Inheritance was all in sight. 

So we in this world's desert fed 

By him who is our heavenly bread, 

We too may pass from strength to strength, 

From joy to joy, until at length 

Before his presence we appear. 

Not fainting on our journey here. 



FROM THE GERMAN OF RUCKERT, 



Death ends well Life's undelight, 
Yet Life shudders at Death's sight. 

Life the dark hand sees, hut not 
What it hrings, the clear cup bright. 

So at sight of Love an heart 
Fears that it must perish quite. 

Only Self, the tyrant dark. 

He must perish in Love's might — 

That the heart may truly live, 
Breathing free in Love's pure light. 



A PASSAGE FROM ST. AUGUSTINE. 



Wert thou a wanderer on a foreign strand, 
Who yet couldst only in thy native land 
Find peace or joy, or any hlessed thing— 
And thy long woes unto an end to bring, 
Shouldst there at length determine to return, 
Since in all other places doomed to mourn — 
But having need of carriages for this, 
To bring thee to thy country and true bliss, 
What if the pleasant motion which they made. 
With the fair prospects on each side displayed. 
Should so attract thee, thou at last wert fain 
The things for use lent only, to retain ; 
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So taken with their passing slight delight^ 
That from thy country alienated quite, 
And its true joys whereto thou first didst tend, 
And loathing to approach thy joumey'^s end. 
Thou shouldst be now a pilgrim with the fear 
Lest thy long pilgrimage'^s close was near — 
If it were this way with thee, we might say. 
Thou didst man'^s life unto the life pourtray. 



And Moses wist not that the skin of his face shone. 

Exoo. xxxiv. 29. 



If that in sight of God is great 
Which counts itself for small, 

"We by that law humility 
The chiefest grace must call ; 

Which being such, not knows itself 
To be a grace at all. 

How glorious was that meekest man 

In all eyes save his own, 
When from his splendid countenance 

On all the people shone 
A glory insupportable, 

Unto himself unknown. 
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THE LAW OF LOVE, 

See 2 Ejnos iv. 1— 6« 



Pour forth the oil, pour boldly forth, 

It will not fail until 
Thou failest vessels to provide. 

Which it may largely fill. 

But then, when such are found no more, * 
Though flowing broad and free 

Till then, and nourished from on high, 
It straightway staunched will be. 
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Dig channels for the streams of Love, 
"Where they may broadly run ; 

And Love has overflowing streams 
To fill them every one. 

But if at any time thou cease 

Such channels to provide, 
The very founts of Love for thee 

Will soon be parched and dried. 

For we must share, if we would keep. 

That good thing from above ; 
Ceasing to give, we cease to have — 

This is the law of Love. 



A GENIAL moment oft has given 
What years of toil and pain, 

Of long industrious toil, have striven 
To win, and all in vain. 



Yet count not, when thine end is won. 
That lahour merely lost ; 

Nor say it had been wiser done 
To spare the painful cost. 
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When heaped upon the altar lie 
All things to feed the fire — 

One spark alighting from on high- 
The flames at once aspire. 



But those sweet gums and fragrant woods. 

Its rich materials rare, 
By tedious quest o'er lands and floods 

Had first been gathered there. 



By Grecian annals it remained untold, 

But may be read in Eastern legend old. 

How when great Alexander died, he bade 

That his two hands uncovered might be laid 

Outside the bier — ^for men therewith to see — 

(Men who had seen him in his majesty) 

That he had gone the common way of all, 

And nothing now his own in death might call ; 

Nor of the treasures of two empires aught 

Within those empty hands unto the grave had brought. 



DUST TO DUST. 



Oh blessing wearing semblance of a curse, 

We fear thee, thou stem sentence — ^yet to be 
Linked to immortal bodies were far worse 
Than thus to be set free. 



For mingling with the life-blood through each vein 

The venom of the serpent's bite has run, 
And only thus might be expelled again — 
Thus only health be won. 
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Shall we not then a gracious sentence own. 

Now since the leprosy has fretted through 
The entire house, that thou wilt take it down, 
And build it all anew ? 



Build it this time (since thou wilt build again) 

An holy house, where righteousness may dwell ; 
And we, though in the unbuilding there be pain. 
Will still afl&rm,— 'tis well. 



RETRIBUTION. 



Oh righteous doom, that they who make 

Pleasure their only end, 
Ordering the whole life for its sake, 

Miss that whereto they tend. 

"While they who bid stem duty lead. 

Content to follow, they, 
Ot duty only taking heed. 

Find pleasure by the way. 



EVENING HYMN. 



To the sound of evening bells 

All that lives to rest repairs. 

Birds unto their leafy dells, 

Beasts unto their forest lairs. 



All things wear an home-bound look, 
From the weary hind that plods 

Through the corn-fields, to the rook 

Sailing tow'rd the glimmering woods. 

''Tis the time with power to bring 

Tearful memories of home 
To the sailor wandering 

On the far-oflf barren foam. 



EVENING HYMN. )4l 

What a still and holy time ! 

Yonder glowing sunset seems 
Like the pathway to a clime 

Only seen till now in dreams. 

Pilgrim, here compelled to roam, 

Nor allowed that path to tread ; 

Now when sweetest sense of homo 
On all living hearts is shed, 

Doth not yearning sad, sublime. 

At this season stir thy breast, 
That thou canst not at this time 

Seek thy home and happy rest ? 



THE PRAISE OF MEN. 

Cum laudaris, teipsum contemne. 

AUOUBTINB. 



When men exalt thee with their flatteries, 
Be thou provoked thine own self to despise, 
And for an help to this, the meanest thing 
Which thou hast ever done to memory bring. 
Think too that now thou dost in peril fall 
Of doing a yet meaner thing than all. 
If being what thou art in thine own sight, 
Thou canst this praise appropriate as thy right. 



KNOWLEDGE. 

Our bii'th is but a sleep and a forgetting. 

Wordsworth. 



True knowledge is the waking up of powers 
To conscious life, which were already ours. 

What now is mine in leaf and flower and fruit, 
Was mine before in blossom, bud, and root. 

The writing that had faded quite, again 
By chymic art comes out distinct and plain. 

Springs that were stopped, when that is cleared away 
Which choked them, bubble forth in open day. 
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The stars look forth at eve, which yet have heen 
All day in heaven, although till now unseen. 

The dawn lights up the landscape ; the great Sun 
Shows, but not makes, the world he looks upon. 

I found a rich pearl flung upon my coast, 
Which yet no other than myself had lost. 

I entered a large hall — ^no foreign dome. 

But even mine own long-lost abandoned home. 

In what at first appeared a stranger s face. 
An ancient friend I daily learn to trace. 

I am at rest — ^my centre I have found, 

The circle's edge I had been wandering round. 



If there had any where appeared in space 
Another place of refuge, where to flee, 
Our hearts had taken refuge in that place, 
And not with thee. 



For we against creation's hars had beat 

Like prisoned eagles, through great worlds had sought 
Though but a foot of ground to plant pur feet. 
Where thou wert not. 



And only when we found in earth and air. 

In heaven or hell that such might no where b 
That we could not flee from thee any where, 
"We fled to thee. 



TO A FRIEND. 



The courses of our lives, that side by side 
Ran for some little while, are sundered now ; 
We meet not now, as once, day after day. 
In pleasant intercourse to change our thoughts : 
But I can well remember all that time, 
And all the thoughts that filled it — ^for just then 
"We were as merchants seeking goodly pearls. 
Seeking one pearl of price ; and when we read 
In books of some, or met on life's highway, 
Who had returned as from a fruitless quest,* 
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Bringing these tidings only, that all lands 
They had gone through, had searched the furthest coasts, 
Wherever Fame reported that such pearl 
Was to be won, but still had nothing found, 
And now believed not there was aught to find, 
Our hearts would die within us, loath to leave 
Their hope, which yet grew weaker day by day. 
That somewhere was a key which should unlock 
The many chambers of this human life, 
A law harmoniously to reconcile 
All the perplexed appearances of things, 
A treasure which should make the finder rich 
For ever : for slight profit then to us, 
And little comfort might we draw from things 
Wherein some found, or thought at least they found, 
The immortal longings of their spirits slaked. 
And all life's mystery Hghtened : — ^what at best 
The beautiful creations of man's art, 
If resting not on some diviner ground 
Than man's own mind that formed them, at the best 
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What but the singing of a mournful dirge, 
What but the scattering flowers upon the grave 
Of man's abandoned hopes and buried joys ? 
Oh miserable comfort ! Loss is loss, 
And death is death, and after all is done. 
After the flowers are scattered on the tomb, 
After the singing of the sweetest dirge. 
The mourner with his heart uncomforted, 
Returning to his solitary home. 
Thinks with himself, if any one had aught 
Of stronger consolation, they should speak ; 
If not, 'twere best for ever to hold peace. 
And not to moek him with vain words like these. 
Such, and no more, to us contemplating 
The life of man, such, and no truer, seemed 
The alleviations to be won from these. 
Poor withering garlands flung upon a grave. 
The mournful beauty of a couchant Sphinx, 
Watching by some half-buried Pyramid, 
Or fallen colunm in the wilderness. 
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And Nature's self, our foster-mother dear, 
What could she do for us ? what help impart ? 
Or when we felt that we were orphans here, 
Or when our orphan hearts within us mourned, 
And fled unto her bosom, there to find 
Pity and love, there were no beatings there. 
There were no pulses in her cold cold heart ; 
She had no happy family of love 
In which to adopt us: beauty without love. 
How should it cherish or make less forlorn 
The forlorn heart of man ? what comfort yield ? 
Yea, rather must it be a tearful thing, 
And such we felt it ; such it was to us. 
Who gazed upon the incense-breathing flowers. 
Trees and rejoicing rivers — sun and stars, 
Keeping their courses in untroubled joy, 
While we, the first-fruits of creation, we 
For whose dear sake all other things were made. 
Were as we were : — ^but they appeared to us 
Like the hired servants whom the Prodigal 
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Bethought him of, as siatisfied with bread, 
While we, the children of our Father a house. 
Were perishing with hunger far away. 
What longing had we then to be as these. 
To be as flowers or trees, as rocks or stones^ 
Glad might we have relinquished and put by 
The burden of our immortality. 
And all the drear prerogatives of man. 

Or sometimes finding little nearer home. 
That we should love to dwell with our own hearts, 
We looked abroad, and spake of some bright dawn 
Of happiness and freedom, peace and love, 
Day long desired, and now about to break 
On all the nations — yet the while we felt 
That we were speaking false and hollow words,— 
For how should man, despairing of himself. 
Have hope for others ; where no centre is. 
Centre established sure of life and joy. 
What is it but an idle thing to draw 
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The widest circle of imagined good 

At distance round us ? where 'tis ill with each, 

How vain to hope it should be well with all ! 

But now though not to outward change we look 
For the fulfilling of that glorious hope. 
Have we renounced that hope — ? or is it grown 
A less substantial vision, because now 
No fabled world, imagined isles beyond 
The limitary ocean, such as never 
Have been but in the longing of man's heart. 
Not these now occupy our hearts and hopes; 
But Eden and the New Jerusalem, 
The garden and the city of our God, 
The things which have been and shall be again. 
Fill up the prospect upon either side. 
Before us and behind ? or have we left 
Our love for Nature, now to love her less. 
Now we have learned that all we so admire 
Is yet but as her soiled and weekday dress. 
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And nothing to the glory she shall wear, 
When for the commg sahbath of the world 
She shall put on her festival attire — 
Or closed our hearts to what of beautiful 
Man by strong spell and earnest toil has won 
To take intelligible forms of art, 
Now that all these are recognised to be 
Desires and yearnings, feeUng after him 
And by him only to be satisfied, 
Who is himself the eternal Loveliness. 



Has it been so with us, that men should say. 
That they should say with reason we have now 
Narrowed our hearts, forsaken our old joy 
In Nature, or renounced the glorious hope 
That once we cherished for the race of man ? 
That hope, that joy, that longing, still are ours. 
And shall continue with us to the end. 
Else better net to be. True is it, we walk 
Under the shadow of such mysteries. 
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That how should they not darken us sometimes ? 
And how, in such a mournful world as this, 
Should LoYe be other than a sorrowing thing, 
A call to grieve ? for though its golden key 
Sets open to us a new world of joys, 
Yet has it griefs and sorrows of its own, 
Making things grieyous that we once could bear 
To look at with a careless tearless eye. 



XERXES AT THE HELLESPONT, 

[Bee Knapp*8 Okdichts, vol. iii.] 



" Calm is now that stormy water — ^it has learned to 

fear my wrath : 
Lashed and fettered now it yields me for my hosts 

an easy path :" 
Seven days did Persia's monarch on the Hellespontine 

shore, 
Throned in state, behold his armies without pause 

defiling o'er ; 
Only on the eighth the rereward to the other side 

were past, 
Then one haughty glance of triumph far as eye could 

reach he cast : 
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Far as eye could reach he saw them, multitudes 

equipped for war, 
Medians with their bows and quivers, linked armour 

and tiar : 
From beneath the sun of Afric, from the snowy 

hills of Thrace. 
And from India's furthest borders, nations gathered 

in one place : 
At a single mort-aVs bidding all this pomp of war 

unfurled. 
All in league against the freedom and the one hope 

of the world. 



" What though once some petty trophies from my 

captains thou hast won, 
Think not, Greece, to see another such a day aa 

Marathon : 
Wilt thou dare await the conflict, or in battle hope 

to stand. 
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When the Lord of sixty nations takes himself his 

cause in hand ? 
Lo ! they come, and mighty rivers, which they drink 

of once, are dried. 
And the wealthiest cities heggared, that for them one 

meal provide. 
Powers of numher hy their numhers infinite are 

overhome, 
So I measure men hy measure, as an hushandman his 

com. 
Mine are all — ^this sceptre sways them, mine is all in 

every part :" 
And he named himself most happy, and he hlessed 

himself in heart — 
Blessed himself, hut on that hlessing tears abundant 

followed straight. 
For that moment thoughts came o'er him of man's 

painful brief estate : 
Ere an hundred years were finished, where would all 

those myriads be ? 
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Hellespont would still be rolling his blue waters to 

the sea ; 
But of all those countless numbers not one living 

would be found, 
A dead host with their dead monarch, silent in the 

silent ground. 
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I. 
TO £NOLAND. IN THE TYROL. 

No village here so lowly, but haxd by 

With its green cupola or tapering spire, 

Which sunset touches with innocuous fire, 

The little church appears, to sanctify 

The precincts duly where men live and die — 

A middle point, a link connecting well 

The earthly habitations where men dwell 

With ever-during mansions in the sky. 

Why must this fair sight aught but gladness breed ? 

Why must we ask, the while well satisfied 

Both eye and heart upon this prospect feed, — 

When shall we see arise on every side 

In our great cities populous and wide. 

Temples among us, answering our new need ? 
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11. 



The commonest spot we cannot without pain 
Turn from, where we have tarried hut a day, 
And cast no roots, when to our hearts we say, 
We ne'er shall look upon this spot again ; 
What wonder then if I cannot restrain 
Some sadness, turning from these haunts away. 
Where we have many a month been free to stray 
By verdant stream, o'er hill, or pleasant plain — 
A momentary sadness, yet which brings 
Thanksgiving with it, gratitude for this, 
That where we live, we cannot choose but love ; 
We make a friend of nature, until bliss 
(Few guess how much) we daily, hourly prove, 
From the known aspect of inanimate things. 
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ni. 



Our course is onward, onward into light : • 

What though the darkness gathereth amain, 

Yet to return or tarry both are vain. 

How tarry, when around us is thick night ? 

Whither return ? what flower yet ever might. 

In days of gloom and cold and stormy rain, 

Enclose itself in its green bud again. 

Hiding from wrath of tempest out of sight? 

Courage — we trayel through a darksome cave ; 

But still as nearer to the light we draw. 

Fresh gales will reach us from the upper air, 

And wholesome dews of heaven our foreheads lave, 

The darkness lighten more, till full of awe 

We stand in the open sunshine unaware. 
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IV. 
ON THE CONSECRATION OF A NEW CHURCH-YARD. 

That we may here securely lay our dead, 
In peace to rest till that great trumpet call, 

« 

This spot henceforth we hedge around from all 
Offence of careless or injurious tread ; 
And from henceforth this mould is hallowed, 
That so not merely by an outward law. 
But through a secret and invisible awe 
They may be guarded in their narrow bed. 
Ye reverential fears, lest aught offend 
The unfeeling trunk, or outrage the dry dust, 
Fears by this work attested, hail ! all hail ! 
Sure pledge and proof that this is not the end ; 
Till faith, and piety, and Christian trust. 
Fail from among us^ ye shall never fail. 

M 
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V. 



Lord, what a change within us one short hour 
Spent in thy presence will prevail to make, 
What heavy hurdens from our hosoms take, 
What parched grounds refresh, as with a shower ! 
We kneel, and all around us seems to lower; 
We rise, and all, the distant and the near. 
Stands forth in sunny outline, hrave and clear ; 
We kneel how weak, we rise how full of power. 
Why therefore should we do ourselves this wrong, 
Or others — that we are not always strong. 
That we are ever overborne with care, 
That we should ever weak or heartless be, 
Anxious or troubled, when with us in prayer. 
And joy and strength and courage are with thee ? 
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VI. 



Once if I felt no heart nor strength to pray, 
If of a su4den vanished quite I found 
The goods wherein I dreamed I did abound, 
And this, blank mood continued many a day, 
I was quite swallowed up in dim dismay : 
My heart, I said, by deadly frost is bound, 
And neyer will warm days again come round : 
But now more hopefully I learn to say^- 
Either some sin is lurking in my breast. 
Troubling the host *, which being once confest, 
He will his presence and his light restore, 
Or thus one needful lesson he is fain 
To teach-^that in ourselves we are always poor. 

Which learned, he soon will make me rich again. 

• See Josh. vii. 25. 
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VII. 



A GARDEN 80 Well Watered before mom 
Is hotly up, that not the swart sun s blaze, 
Down beating with unmitigated rays, ' 
Nor arid winds from scorching places borne. 
Shall quite prevail to make it bare and shorn 
Of its green beauty, shall not quite prevail 
That all its morning freshness shall -exhale. 
Till evening and the evening dews return — 
A blessing such as this our hearts might reap. 
The freshness of the garden they might share. 
Through the long day an heavenly freshness keep, 
If knowing how the day and the day's glare 
Must beat upon them, we would largely steep 
And water them betimes with dews of prayer. 
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VIII. 



If thou hast found much comfort in th^ prayer, 
Sweet foretastes of anticipated heaven, 
If this was so, or if these were not given. 
It is not well to weigh with too much care ; 
For many times these sweets imparted are. 
Like sugared dainties, onward so to win 
Young scholars who in Christ's lore first begin. 
That to his school they may again repair* 
But of this thing be careful— here give heed, 
Since this and not thy pleasure is the end 
Of all thy prayer, this question often ask— 
Does it more holy self-denial breed, 
And leaves it thee more fearful to offend. 
With loins succinct, readier for every task ? 
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IX; 



As circle beyond circle eyermore 

In the still water spreads and spreads, nntil 

The whole expanse of Incid pool they fill. 

And the last ripple tonch the further shore—- 

Dilating so, nor finding pause before 

It has extended o'er the largest space 

Which love can hold within its wide embrace. 

Prayer issues from the bosom's central core. 

First for himself the High Priest his offering makes, 

This done, for others, for those nearest found, 

The circle of the sacred home, and then 

For the whole Church of God, and lastly takes — 

His ample intercession takes all men 

Within the limits of its mighty round. 
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X. 



When hearts are full of yearning tenderness 
For the loved absent, whom we cannot reach — 
By deed or token, gesture or kind speech 
The spirit's true affection to express ; 
When hearts are fuU of innermost distress, 
And we are doomed to stand inactive by, 
Watching the souPs or body's agony, 
Which human effort helps not to make less — 
Then like a cup capacious to contain 
The overflowings of the heart, is prayer : 
The longing of the soul is satisfied. 
The keenest darts of anguish blunted are ; 
And though we cannot cease to yearn or grieve, 
Yet we have learned in patience to abide. 



16d SONNETS. 



XI. 



If we with earnest effort could succeed 
To make our life one long connected prayer, 
As lives, of some perhaps have been and are, 
If never leaving thee, we had no need 
Our wandering spirits back again to lead 
Into thy presence, but continued there, 
Like Angels standing on the highest stair 
Of the sapphire throne, this were to pray indeed. 
But if distractions manifold prevail. 
And if in this we must confess we fail. 
Grant us to keep at least a prompt desire. 
Continual readiness for prayer and praise. 
An altar heaped and waiting to take fire 
With the least spark, and leap into a blaze. 
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XII. 
THE TEMPTATION. 

When man was foiled in Paradise, he fell 
From that fair spot, thenceforward to confess 
The barren and the thorny wilderness 
Was the one place where he had right to dwell 
And therefore in the wilderness as well 
The second Adam did that strife decide, 
And those closed gates again set open wide, 
Victorious o'er the wiles and strength of hell. 
Thou wentest to the proof, oh fearless Lord, 
Even to the desert, as thy battle field, 
A champion going of his free accord : 
We had no fears, for unlike him of old 
Who lost that battle for us, thou didst wield 
Arms of unearthly temper, heavenly mould. 
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XIII. 



Why have we yet no great deliverance wrought, 

Why have we not truth's banner yet unfurled, 

High floating in the face of all the world. 

Why do we live and yet accomplish nought ? 

These are the stirrings of unquiet thought, 

What time the years pass from us of our youth, 

And we unto the altar of high truth 

As yet no worthy offering have brought. 

But now we bid these restless longings ceaso. 

If Heaven has aught for us to do or say. 

Our time will come ; and we may well hold peace, 

When He^ till thrice ten years had past away. 

In stillness and in quietness upgrew. 

Whose word once spoken should make all things new. 
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XIV. 



When we have failed to chasten and restrain 

Our wandering thoughts, and in return they cheat 

And mock us with some poor yet proud conceit, 

And idlest flEUicies in procession vain 

(Ourselves their centre) flock through heart and brain, 

Each tendering amplest homage at our feet. 

Till loathing of each humbler task we meet, 

Has grown upon us, scorn and sick disdain — 

What then will make our hideous pride to sink. 

Or what the spirit's temper will restore, — 

Where in the world of healing is there spell 

So mighty, as at times like these to think 

Of Jesus sitting by Samarian well. 

Or teaching some poor fishers on the shore ? 
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XV. 



He might have built a palace at a word, 

Wlio sometimes had not where to lay his head : 

Time was, and he who nourished crowds with bread, 

Would not one meal unto himself afford : 

Twelve legions girded with angelic sword 

Were at his beck, the scorned and buffeted ; 

He healed another's scratch, his own side bled, 

Side, feet, and hands, with cruel piercings gored* ^ 

Oh wonderM the wonders leffc undone ! 

And scarce less wonderful than those he wrought ; 

Oh self-restraint, passing all hmnan thought, 

To have all power, and be as having none ; 

Oh self-denying Love, which felt alone 

For needs of others, never for its own. 
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XVI. 
JESVS WEEPING OVER JERUSALEM. 

Oh city, of all cities crown and joy, 

He who so yearned love's banner to uprear, 

And gather round it all thy children dear. 

Could yet the armies of his wrath employ, 

Sending the Roman his sharp sword to cloy 

With slaughter of thy children, till the ear 

Tingles at history's worst tale of fear : 

He who wept over thee could yet destroy. 

And he has tears for sinners— natural tears. 

And tears of blood ; yet who will now dare say, 

By thy dread doom remaining still untaught. 

That since such love lives in his heart alway. 

He therefore, moved by weak relenting fears. 

Will see his righteous threatenings come to nought ? 
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XVII. 



When God is to be served, the cost we weigh 
In anxious balance, gnidging the expense : 
The world ma^ use profuse magniEcence ; 
A thousand lamps &om gilded roof may sway. 
Where its poor votaries turn the night to day, 
And who will blame ? but if two tapers shine 
Apart before some solitary shrine, 
" Why was this waste ? " indignantly men say. 
Oh hearts unlike to his who would not bring 
To God, releasing him from dismal fears. 
What cost him nothing for an offering ! 
Unlike to hers, commended while she shed 
Of that true nard which grows in spiky ears, 
A rich libation on her Saviour s head ! 
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XVIII. 



Where is the man who, if his heart were whole, 

Would yield a treasure which he stiD might giiard, 

Enough contented, if he afterward 

Might live upon the robher's alms and dole ? 

Or who were of so servile base a soul, 

Because fair terms were offered of the foe, 

To render up the fort without a blow, 

Whence he might check the invader and control ? 

And nations that at danger's front so quail. 

Even this their miserable hope shall fail ; 

One lesson History bids them lay to heart. 

One truth in hours of peril to recall — 

They struggle vainly to preserve a part. 

Who have not courage to contend for all. 
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XIX. 



To feel that we are homeless exiles here, 

To listen to the world's discordant tone, 

As to a private discord of our own, 

To know that we are fallen from a sphere 

Of higher being, pure, serene, and clear, . . 

Into the darkness of this dim estate— , 

This thought may sometimes make us desolate, 

For this we may shed many a secret tear. 

But to mistake our dungeon for a throne, 

Our place of exile for our native land. 

To hear no discord in the universe, 

To find no matter over which to groan. 

This (oh that men would rightly understand !) 

This seeming better, were indeed far worse. 
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XX. 



TO 



How thick the wild-flowers blow about our feet, 
Thick-strewn and unregarded, which, if rare. 
We should take note how beautiful they were, 
How delicately wrought, of scent how sweet. 
And mercies which do everywhere us meet. 
Whose very commonness should win more praise. 
Do for that very cause less wonder raise. 
And these with slighter thankfulness we greet. 
Yet pause thou often on life's onward way, 
Pause time enough to stoop and gather one 
Of these sweet wild -flowers — ^time enough to tell 
Its beauty over — ^this when thou hast done. 
And marked it duly, then if thou canst lay 
It wet with thankful tears into thy bosom, well ! 

N 



NOTES. 



SABBATION. 

P. 9. 

*' Benjamin Tudelcnsis infinitM Judseonim copias versus Eurum 
statuit, sui juris, rerum omnium ubertate afflnentes, amplissima et 
beatissima loca late incolentes, et ab omni commercio ac reliquonim 
hominum aditu seclusas propter vastissimas solitudinesinterjectas.*' 
— Huet*s Demonstratio Evangelica, prop. ix. c. 4. Eisenmenger, 
in his very curious book '* Entdecktes Judenthum,** gives an 
account at large of this fabulous river Sabbation, and the glorious 
Jewish kingdom said to be established beyond it, and on his ac- 
count the poem almost wholly rests. 

P. 12, 1. 1. 
This counsel taking with themselves. 
See the Apocryphal 2 Esdras iii. 13, 40 — 47. 

P. 14, 1. 17. 

Heard too in doleful worlds below. 

The Jewish doctors teach, that during the hours that prayer is 
made by Israel upon earth, the torments of hell are intermitted, 
as also during the Sabbath day. 

N 2 
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GERTRUDE OF SAXONY. 
P. 55. 

This first stanza is fonned from the two heautiful collects in tbr 
office entitled ** Itinerarium Clericorum.'' The first is, " Deus, 
qui filios Israel per maris medium siceo vestigio ire fecisti, quique 
trihus magis iter ad te stellA duce pandisti, trihue nobis, qusesumus* 
itei^ prosperum, tempusque tranquillum, ut, Angelo tuo sancto 
comite, ad eum quo pergimus locum, ac demum ad ntem» salutis 
portum pervenire feliciter valeamus." And the other: '^Deiis 
Abraham puerum tuum, de Ur ChaldsBorum eductum, per qtd 
omnes suae peregrinationis vias illaesum custodisti, qtissumns nt 
nos famulos tuos custodire digneris ; esto nobis, Domine, in pro- 
cinctu suffiagium, in vi& solatium, in sBStuum braculum, in pluvift et 
frigore tegumentum, in lassitudine vehiculum, in adversitate pras- 
sidium, in lubrico baculus, in naufragio portus, ut, te duce, quo 
tcndimus prosper^ perveniamus, et demum incolumes ad propria 
redeamus.'' 

The legend on which this tale is founded is to be met in 
the 8th Tolume of the " Bibliotheca Ascetica,** a collection: hj 
Bemardus Pezius, of scarce religious tracts of various kinds per- 
taining to the middle ages, p. 355. It is there told with such 
singular delicacy and grace, that, though long, I will quote the 
greater part of it. The historian of the life of Gertrude has 
related how she is travelling toward the convent, as told in the 
poem. ** Accidit proinde, ut quadam vice adjuncti quibusdam 
mercatoribus, et euntes pariter tendebant ad oppositam civitatem 
ante solis occasum maturius pervenire. Die verb ad vesperam 
vergente, mercatores illi propter noctumi temporis timorem ad 
oppidum, unde recesserant, ac hospitium sunt regressi. Prior Pro- 
vincialis autem et qui cum ipso erant, nolentes r^predi, progredi, licet 
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friutra, potius nitebantur. Nam tenebne pauiatim iogrueiitet omnem 
extemplo progrediendi copiam denegabant. Tunc illi animo con- 
stemati ac nescientes quidnam in tali neceMitatis articulo agerent, 
seu qu6 86 verterent, circumspicere soUcit^ coepenmt, sicubi diver- 
teDdi loeus congruus appareret. £t ecce subitd nuta Dei in ip»i 
ejusdem loci planitie, in qu& erant, quandam aulam mine pul- 
chritudinis eminus contemplantur. Gavisi sunt fratres, illnc 
continu6 properantes. Mint res! qu5 cum venissent, cernunt 
omnes portas et seras pariter patefactas penitus et apertas. Yeriim 
totum illius palatii sedificium erat intus et ezterius nitidum et 
fulgidum nimis, quasi de novo in illius diei curriculo consurrex- 
isset. Ingredientes autem illi necessaria quidem ad usum vite 
invenerunt illic reposita copiose, nullum tamen omnino ibidem 
bominem repererunt. Porrb ipsi pariter consederunt, pnestolantes 
adventum dominorum illius sBdificii. Cumque diutius exspect&ssent, 
ecce matroua quedam, quasi yalde nobilis, vultu roseo renitens 
decora regalibus indumentis, ingreditur sola, benignissim^ue salu- 
tando eos, dixit : Bene ad me Tenistis, hospites mei caii. Cui 
reverenter assurgentibus fratribus ac prsedict&Sorore Gertrude, et cum 
humilitate exponentibus ei qu6d cau8& bospitii obtinendi venerint 
ill& bor&, ilia Isto vultu respondens inquit : Gaudium mihi est, qu6d 
ad me divertere voluistis. His dictis, bortari coepit eos ad coenan- 
dum, ponens ipsa mensam, propriisque manibus eisdem necessaria 
administrans. Coenantibus autem illis subito juvenis quidam 
solus ingreditur ad eos splendidusy qui supra bumanum modum 
mirabilis apparebat, et cui similem in omni eleganti& ipsi nunquam 
viderant. Facies enim illius siugulari venustate refulgens, ange- 
lum potius quam bominem indicabat. Porro idem juvenis prio- 
rem et ipsius socios, pariterque neptem ejus cum gaudio salutavit, 
invitans eos benignissimd ut comederent satis. Post haec conversus 
est ad matronam illam, famiUariter tanquam ad matrem suam, 
diutiusque ambo pariter loqueVaptur, firatribus et e&dem Sorore 
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Gertrude audientibus quidem vocem colloquentium, sensu Ter6 
sennonum eorundem mmime percepto. Nee etiain attendere 
▼olueruat propter vereeundiam et honorem. Finito quoque ser- 
mone, juvenis ille dulciter hospitibus suis vale faciens ezivit con- 
tinub, nee visus est ulterius ab illU. Matrona ilia benignius con- 
fiibulando eum ipsis consolationem mirabilem ezhibebat. Verba 
enim oris ejus omni suavitate et grati& plena ^rant. 

<* £t comk faetft, cUm de mens& surrexissent, pnsfata matrona 
introduxit Priorem Provincialem et ejus socios in eubiculum 
ad quiescendum, in quo erant lecti operimentis bonis ac nitidis 
proparati. Quibus benedictione d&tk, et admonitis blandd ad 
somni requiem degustandam, protinns recedebat. Deinde appre- 
bens& manu hujus beats Sororis Gertrudis, de qu& loquor, duxit 
eam secum per gradus ad superiorem puleberrimam doronm, nbi 
similiter leetus fuit de plumis sericisque ooopertoriis pnepantus. 
Quem ut ipsa ascenderet, innuit ei benign^ matrona prsadicta, qiiam 
v^tibus cooperiens propriis manibus diligenter, poriterque benedioehs 
illi, inde illico descendebat."— The next morning tbey take iheir 
leave : — ** Cum de aulft prssdictft paul5 longius recessissent, vedoctis^ 
post tergum oculis eontra idem palatium, mirantes super bis qus 
ibidem yiderant, quseque sibi aceiderant, eece tota macbina illriis 
nobilis palatii ita in nihilum repente fiiit redacta, quod nee vesti- 
gium alicujus ledificii illie apparuit. Quo viso stupore et admira- 
tione nimii repled, comunt obviam ubi venientes quoadam eqnis 
sedentes nobiles terns illius, a quibus idem Prior Provindalis 
attentitis requirere coepit, utrum in loco illo, in quo pneclamm illud 
palatium oonspexerant, aliquando viderint sen audierint h nanin- 
tibus sedificium aliquod exstitisse. Quifirmiter asaerebant, nullvm 
omnino ibidem aliquando sedifieium exstitisse. EBs auditis ipse, et 
qui cum illo erant, stupore miraculi quod fedt Dominus, et 
ostendit eis, magis magisque attoniti reddebantur, voce unaBimi 
laudantes magnalia Salvatorls. . • • Denique ipse Domious -qui 
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producit ventos de thesauris suis, ipse quoque pro solamine ac 
salute suorum fidelium regale illad palatium voluit subitb fieri et 
concessit, quod sicut sub unius noetis tempore repente absque 
humano opere esse coepit, ita crastinft diei luce exort& ad nutum 
imperautis in nihilum est redactum." 



ON THE BAPTISM OF . 

P. 92. 

The allusions throughout this poem are to the beautiful sym- 
bolical customs which accompanied baptism in the early times of 
the Christian church. 

Stanza 1. — It is well known that Easter Sunday, or rather 
Easter eve, was the period of the year at which the greatest number 
of catechumens were admitted into church communion. A great 
part of the vigil, which lasted till cock-crow, was often employed in 
baptizing them. The justifying reasons for the selection of that 
period for baptisms are obvious, namely in the connexion between 
our baptism, and the death and resurrection of the Lord, Rom. 
vi. 3—5. To Easter Sunday, the great Sabbath, that verse was 
often applied — " This is the day which the Lord hath made, let us 
rejoice and be glad in it.'* — Ps. cxviii. 24. 

Stanza 2. — The next most favourite season for the administrar 
tion of baptism was Pentecost, for reasons which are also sufficiently 
clear : not that there was any obligation to select these times ; for 
Tertullian, while he presses them as the fittest, yet is careful to 
assert liberty in the matter, which some at a later period thought 
to infringe. He says, De fiapt., c. 19, '^Ceterum omnis dies 
Domini est, omnis hora, omne tempus habile baptismo : si de 
solennitate interest, de grati& nihil refert." Use has been made 
here of some graceful lines from a poem entitled ** De Faschft,** 
which is ascribed to Lactantius. 
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" Candidus egreditur nitidis exercitus undis, 
Atque yetus vitiam purgat in amne novo. 

Fulgentes animas yestis quoque Candida signat, 
St grege de niyeo gaudia pastor habet/ 



»» 



Stanza 4. — Tertullian de Cor. Mil. c. 3 — ^^ Inde suscepti lactis 
et mollis concordiam prsegustamus,** with au allusion to Ezod. iii. 
8, 17, and zzxiii. 3; these being the <*primitis" of that true land 
of promise into which baptism introduces us : the milk being the 
fittest nourishment of the new-bom babes, 1 Pet. ii. 2 ; the bonef 
signifying the sweetness of the word of God, Ps. xiz. 11 mA 
cjdx. 103. 

Stanza 5. — The lighted tapers, cerei baptismales^ were placed 
in the hands of the neophytes after baptism, to remind tbem &at 
they were now illuminated, partakers of the true enlightenment, and 
that they also were henceforward to let their light shine before 
men. Thus Gerson : — ** Tandem cereus accensus sibi ponitorin 
manu, ut sic luceat yita ejus coram hominibus, utglorificetur Pater 
qui in ccelis est.^* 

Stanza 6.— *The custom of causing the newly baptized to turn 
toward the east was also symbolical. Jerome explains it thus : — 
^^Yersi in orientem, pactum inimus cum Sole justitiat et ei 
seryituros nos esse promittimus." Another reason was also ^yen, 
that the Paradise of God lay in the east, which haying been closed 
by the sin of Adam, was now by this act of grace set open to them 
anew. 

Stanza 7. — The white garment, often called the mystic garment, 
which was sometimes deliyered with these words^ ^* Accipe yettem 
candidam et immaculatara, quam perferas sine macul4 ante 
tribunal D. N. J. C." The newly baptized laid them aside on the 
following Sunday, the Dominica in albis ; on such an occasion 
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Augustine reminds them ** ut candor qui de habitu deponitur, 
semper in corde teneatur." 

Stanza 8. — The anointing with .oil preceded the baptism, and 
is carefully to be distinguished from the chrism or anointing with 
unguent which followed after, and of which Hugo de S. Victore gives 
the meaning, ** ut spiritum Christi participando, merit5 deinceps 
Cbristianus appelletur.** But in the anointing with oil, which was 
done not on the head, but on the breast and back, men saw an 
aUosion to the games under the image of which St. Paul so often 
sets forth the Christian life. Thus Pseudo-Ambrosius — ^ Unctus 
es, quasi Athleta Christi, quasi certamen hujus sceculi luctaturus," 
See also Chrysostom, homil. 6, in Ep. ad Coloss. 

Stanza 9. — The Lord's prayer, it is well known, belonged only 
to the futhful. Theodoret tells us, ** they did not teach this 
prayer to the uninitiated, but to the baptized or immediate candi- 
dates of baptism ; for no one that was not baptized could presume 
to say ' Our Father,* not having yet received the gift of adoption ; 
but he that was made partaker of baptism might call God his 
Father, as being adopted among the sons of grace.'* 

For full information on the subject, see Bingham's Christian 
Antiquities, b. xi. ; and Augu8ti*s Handbuch der Christlichen 
Archaologie, b. vii. 

P. 126, 1. 16. 
Sweet as the sweetest thing ecuih knew. 

This, according to Jewish tradition, was among the excellences 
of the manna, that it was bread '* able to content every man's 
delight, and agreeing to every taste ;*' that it *' tempered itself to 
every man's liking.'* — Wisdom of Solomon, xvi. 20, 21, which 
words Origen allegorizes thus — " Si verbum Dei tot& fide tot& de- 
votione susciiuas, fiet tibi ipsum verbum quodcunque desideras, v. g., 

o 
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81 tristaris, consolatur te, dicens cor contritum et humiliatum Dew 
non spernit. Si Isetaris pro spe futura, cumulat tibi gaudia, dicens 
IflBtamini in gaudio, exultate justi. Si iracunduB eS| mitigat te 
dicens desine ab ira et derelinque indignationem : sic ergo manna 
Verbi Dei reddit in ore tuo saporem qnemcunque volueris.*'— 
Homil. 7 in Exod. 

In later Jewish writings, the tradition assumes a more monstrous 
form, namely, that the manna did actually change itself into 
whatever manner of food the gatherer desired. See Eisenmenger*8 
*< Entdecktes Judenthum/* vol. i. p. 487. 

P. 129, 1. 1. 

IVert tfiou a wanderer on a foreign strand. 

The passage is from Augustine*s treatise De Doctrin& Chns- 
tian&, lib. i. c. 4. **■ Quomodo ergo, si essemus pei'egrini, qui beat<i 
vivere nisi in patri& non possemus, e^ue peregrinatione utique 
miseri et miseriam finire cupientes, in patriam redire vellemus, 
opus esset vel terrestribus vel marinis vehiculis quibus utendum 
esset, ut ad patriam, quft fruendam erat, pervenire valeremus ; 
quod si amoenitates itineris, et ipsa gestatio vehiculorum nos delec- 
taret, et conversi ad fruendum his quibus uti debuimus, nollemus 
cit6 viam finire, et perversA suavitate implicati alienaiemur k 
patriA, cujus suavitas feceret beatos : sic in hujus mortalitatis vit& 
peregrinautes k Domino, si redire in patriam volumus, ubi beati 
esse possumus, utendum est hoc mundo, non fruendum.** 

SONNET XVII., 1. 13. 
Of that true nard which grows in spiky ears, 

I have here followed what seems the most satisfactory expla- 
nation of the term applied to the nard with which Mary anointed the 
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Lord's feet, John xii. 3. — Pliuy mentions that there were two kinds 
of nard, the pseudo-nardus and the nardus sincera, the first of very 
inferior quality and price, the other very costly and growing in spiky 
ears. Now nothing seems mure probahle than that the sacred his> 
torian, to enhance the costliness of the service, should mention that 
the nard was not the inferior ur adulterate, but the genuine, sincere, 
the true spikenard ; and that this its sincerity is expressed by 
the epithet xtffrtK6gy equivalent to et^oXog. 



THE END. 
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